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The Normal School Product of Wisconsin 


C. P. CARY, State Superintendent 


HILE it is my deliberate purpose to deal 

with the weakness rather than with the 
strength of the normal schools, it would be obvi- 
ously unjust to attribute all our educational ills 
to the shortcomings of normal schools. For ex- 
ample, the small attendance at these schools is in 
no sense due to poor work in the schools, but to 
poor salaries of teachers. The deep, fundamental 
difficulty with education is that the public is not 
sufficiently aware of the fact that teaching is rap- 
idly becoming an unattractive business. This con- 
dition of things tends to drive out of the teaching 
ranks the more ambitious and progressive, and also 
tends to reduce both the attendance and the esprit 
de corps of the student body. 

Another handicap to the teaching profession 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, Wisconsin in- 
cluded, is the effort of politicians to rule the edu- 
cational institutions and systems. Sometimes they 
seem disposed to rule or ruin. Our own normals 
are suffering primarily for want of money to pay 
salaries to teachers. and for want of students. Give 
the normals money and students and the problems 
that are not due to our ordinary human weakness 
will vanish like mist before the risine sun. 

Before this can come about there will certainly 
have to be a great educational campaign to get the 
people to understand the crisis in which we find 
ourselves, and there will probably have to be an 
uprising of the friends of education that will 
scare the politicians so they will not get over it 
for years. It can be done whenever the friends 
of education determine that it is necessary. At 
present there seems to be abundant money for 
everything but education. And yet the people be- 
lieve in education for their children more than 
they believe in any other one thing. When they 
really come to see that the politician is striking 
either ignorantly or intentionally at the best inter- 
ests of their children, let the politician beware. 
The ery of “economy” will not save him; neither 
will any vehement assertions that he is a friend of 
education. “By their works ve know them.” He 
will be weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing. 


The various studies of normal schools that have 





Is it truo that the normal school product 
of Wisconsin is not as good as it used to be? 
If so, what is the reason, and what is the rem- 
edy? Superintendents of schools complain 
that normal school graduates are often too 
well satisfied with themselves; they fail to 
take a professional interest in their work, and 
they sometimes come from their training with 
time-worn methods and a deplorable lack of 
useful subject matter. Where does the fault 
lie? 

Do normal schools now have poorer mate- 
rial with which to work than was formerly 
true? 

State Superintendent Cary answers all these 
questions by actual testimonials received from 
superintendents, principals, supervisors, and 
from students themselves, and draws some 
valuable conclusions regarding the needs of 
normal schools. EDITOR. 











been made have stopped short of any attempt to 
discover how efficient the normal school product 
is in actual service, as this is the only really vital 
question concerning normals aside from quantity, 
which can be easily measured. I shall devote my 
brief time to an attempt to show what the results 
of normal training are. To this end I have used 
the questionnaire method in part, and in part the 
records and opinions of members of the state de- 
partment. 


Opinions of Normal School Graduates 


It seemed to me desirable to learn the views 
of recent normal school graduates with respect to 
the normal schools from which they were gradu- 
ated. I therefore requested the presidents of all 
the normal schools to send me a list of fifteen per- 
sons who graduated last June and who are now 
teaching. The lists were received and a question- 
naire was sent accordingly. The former students 
were asked to reveal the strength and the weak- 
nesses of the schools, particularly the latter. The 
letters that were received in reply do credit to the 
writers and indirectly to the schools from which 
they came, in that they were all sane and likewise 
were all cordial in tone with respect to the schools 
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that had given them training. Any criticisms that 
were offered were intended to be helpful and were 
offered in that spirit. They are also given here in 
that same spirit in so far as they are quoted in 
what follows. ‘The following letter, quoted in full, 
is a fair sample: 

“First of all I feel that there was not enough 
room for initiative and originality of the individ- 
ual student teacher; for example, while I prac- 
ticed in word study I did not choose the words, in 
fact, did not know from what stories the words 
were taken. ‘The words were given to me and | 
merely presented them. Furthermore, I was not 
made acquainted with the advantages of correlat- 
ing word study with reading. 

“In regard to method of reading I used a cer- 
tain method in my practice work, but at present 
am using another method. Although I was made 
acquainted with several methods, [ was not taught 
how to teach them. The only system that I felt 
capable of teaching when I left normal school was 
the one I had used in my practice work. 1 fully 
realize it will be impossible to use different meth- 
ods of reading in the model department, but why 
can we not have several model lessons in the meth- 
ods class, using students of the class? At the same 
time one method might be thoroughly studied. In 
this way at least four or five of the most promi- 
nent methods might be well illustrated, and when 
a new teacher takes up her work in her school, she 
will not feel as I did the first week—almost over- 
whelmed. It took me fully two weeks to become 
familiar with the method I was to use and to or- 
ganize my work. 

“T have discovered that the state department 
and some of the schools do not agree as to when 
script should be introduced. ‘The former states 
the fourth or fifth month of school, the latter, the 
second year of school. I presume every public 
school has its course of study, but the importance 
of such a course was not even mentioned to use. 
We usually observed our critic teacher for one week 
in the subject we were to teach before we began 
our practice work. After that we observed only 
practice teachers. I feel if we had been given an 
opportunity of observing one lesson a week, taught 
by critic teachers, we would have had a chance of 
seeing in what we were weak and thus gaining 
benefit at the time we were doing our practice 
work. 

“Another suggestion that 1 think would prove 
profitable is to let each student teacher take entire 
charge of the schoolroom for two or three days 
straight, so she could meet all the problems that 
she will meet later in her own schoolroom-—plan- 
ning seat work, making a point of calling classes 
so that no time will be lost, thus giving her a gen- 
eral survey of a whole day’s work. The system of 
taking charge of only one class daily fails to meet 
the biggest problems which a teacher will have to 
contend with in her own school. It gives only a 


smattering. A three-year course might solve these 
problems, but until teachers’ salaries are raised, 
no girl can afford to spend three years at school 
for the meager compensation she receives in re- 
turn. The third year might then be used for prac- 
tical work alone. 

“T am giving you only adverse criticisms. Of 
course each normal school has its good points, but I 
did not think it necessary to comment on these.” 

The next letter that came to my hand contained 
this statement: “I think that one of the things 
the girls need and do not get enough of is taking 
charge of an entire room. This did not affect me 
much, for I had country school experience, but I 
know now that some of the girls here, who are 
teaching for the first year, find their trouble lies 
in keeping children busy with good constructive 
work and in discipline. This, I think, comes from 
the fact that almost all their practice teaching 
consists of taking a small group into a small room 
for recitation. I think the students need more 
observation and more practice. I think the normal 
schools ought to give students help in organizing 
different societies, such as thrift societies.” 

From another letter 1 quote: “The principal 
weakness as I now look back seems to have been 
in the practice work. The critics were all very 
capable, but I think their long experience as 
teachers has made some of them forget the real 
problems of a beginner. Some students are too 


timid to ask for suggestions and solutions to prob- ° 


lems with which they come in contact and as a 
result we leave school with a hazy idea of what to 
do. This weakness might be remedied by more 
talks between the critic and her practice teachers.” 

I cull from numerous letters the following quo- 
tations: “There was lack of teaching of methods 
and there was too much non-essential academic 
work.” 

“My chief lack is in musical training.” So 
say many superintendents. 

“The principal weaknesses were lack of school 
spirit, poor academic instruction and the lack of 
moral instruction.” 

“There does not prevail in the normal schools, 
especially the one I attended, the spirit and pep 
that exist in other institutions. The opinion that 
I have seems to be the opinion of the majority of 
my classmates. Furthermore, enthusiasm and pep 
were not encouraged by the instructors as they 
should have been.” 

“Am of the opinion that the faculty ought to be 
more alert to what the students are doing out of 
school hours.” 

“Instruction that I received could have been 
bettered had the professors used the socialized reci- 
tation rather than the lecture method or the ques- 
tion and answer method.” 

“A departmental work is coming into favor in 
many schools; it would be well for normal schools 
to allow students to take what extra work they 
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could handle along special lines in which they are 
interested. I feel myself deficient in geography, 
the subject which I am teaching here, although | 
took all that was offered at the normal.” 

“The training that I received was too general 
and I found it difficult to adjust my theories to 
the classroom.” 

“There was lack of personal interest in the 
students on the part of the faculty.” 

A graduate of a three-year course says: “I am 
now teaching history and citizenship. I have many 
times felt that my classes were lacking in interest 
because my knowledge of the subject matter was 
too narrow in the history classes and that my gen- 
eral information was too limited in the citizenship 
class. If I might have spent one more year in se- 
curing more academic training, I should be able to 
fill my present position much better.” 

I could go on at much greater length in respect 
to these letters, but there is scarcely time to quote 
more. Suffice it to say that there is friendliness 
of tone in all of them; there is shrewdness of ob- 
servation, and they impress the reader with the 
idea that they are thoroughly sincere and genuine. 
Whether these graduates point out the most funda- 
mental weaknesses of the normal school may be 
questioned, but it is obvious that they mention 
matters that ought to receive thoughtful attention 
and correction. Perhaps the adverse criticisms 
might be summed up in some such way as this: 

The students feel the need of more practice 
teaching and observation; they believe that much 
of their instruction is too general and theoretical. 
They would like to have their teachers get down 
to earth and actually show them how to do the 
things that will confront them in the schoolroom. 
It would include such homely matters as showing 
the students how a typewriter is constructed ; how 
to keep it in order; how to manage a ventilating 
system, not in theory, merely, but in practice ; how 
to prepare suitable seat work for pupils who are not 
reciting: how to manage a room full of children. 
These students do not want merely to be told how 
to do it, but they wish to observe how the things 
above specified, and many others, are done, and 
have some practice in doing them. Students want 
more chance at initiative; they wish to co-operate 
more than they are now doing in some schools in 
order that they may find out where difficulties 
exist and how to meet them in advance of their 
actual teacher responsibilities. 

What Superintendents Say 


I am indebted to many superintendents for in- 
telligent and discriminating, and at the same time, 
friendly letters in answer to a questionnaire in 
respect to the strength and weakness of graduates 
of the normal schools. 

One of these letters reads in part as follows: 
“The more recent graduates in my opinion seem 
to have only a limited viewpoint in reference to 


teaching. There is also a feeling of self-suffi- 
ciency on their part which makes progress rather 
difficult. I really think it is impossible to make 
a mature and experienced teacher out of a girl who 
has only been out of high school for two years. I 
do not know just what there is about the normal 
school training which leads these graduates to be 
so satisfied with themselves. There is one change 
that I might suggest for some of the normal 
schools and that is that they limit themselves 
strictly.to the preparation of teachers. It Seems 
to me that all their resources, both money and 
mind, should be devoted to this one purpose. I 
think the idea of having one normal school special- 
ize in one department and another in another de- 
partment is wise, but this specialization should be 
carried on with the idea of its bearing on the 
preparation of teachers kept firmly in mind. 

“The normal school graduates with whom I 
have had experience recently have been quite satis- 
factory from the point of view of the technique of 
teaching, but on the whole, I do not believe they 
are quite as satisfactory as they were previously. I 
account for this through the fact that many of the 
more capable young people have been drawn away 
from teaching and therefore the normal schools 
do not have as good material to work with. We 
have more difficulty in getting some of our younger 
teachers to read educational literature, attend 
meetings of a professional sort, and attend sum- 
mer school than with some of the older teachers. 
The graduates are not as fully up-to-date as I 
would like to have them. I account for this on 
the theory that some of the normal school teachers, 
even including the heads of departments, are using 
methods that are worn threadbare. A stream can- 
not rise higher than its source. Unless the normal 
schools are fully up-to-date we cannot expect more 
of its products.” 

Another writes: “I will say that in my opin- 
ion, the normal school graduates with whom I 
have had interviews in the last two years, have not 
appeared to be quite up to standard. They did 
not seem to represent the best of our school people 
in personality and ability. This is a broad state- 
ment and probably subject to many exceptions. 
The unattractiveness of the teaching profession has 
been a condition that could not easily be elimi- 
nated, but it is probable that more emphasis 
placed on the teacher training department of the 
normal schools would have helped relieve the sit- 
uation.” 

Another writes: “TI find some teachers very 
much interested in what they are doing and others 
who are trying their best to make me think they 
are professionally interested, when they are only 
interested in week-ends and holidays. On the 
whole, I think they are averaging better than in 
the past. There will be better graduates of the 
schools in question when we send better material 
to the normal school people to work on.” 





—— 
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One of our superintendents says that the nor- 
mal product is less satisfactory than it used to be, 
“because they are ten years behind the educational! 
procession. Most of them do not know what you 
mean when you talk about socialized recitations, 
problem project methods, retardation, or standard 
tests.” 

Another superintendent reports that the chief 
weakness is immaturity and too brief a course. 
The minimum course should be three vears---higher 
qualifications and higher salaries. 

Still another: “I have found normal school 
graduates mainly weak in subject matter and in 
special methods of teaching subjects such as geog- 
raphy, reading, spelling and in discipline.” This 
superintendent would give less attention to aca- 
demic psychology and more attention to practical 
methods of teaching reading, geography and the 
like. He finds that teachers are not very re- 
sourceful and that the situation would be helped 
if there was more practice work done in the pub- 
lic schools. 

Speaking of the professional side one superin- 
tendent says: “‘My impression is that the major- 
ity of them are prone to be content with the idea 
that they have mastered the art of teaching and 
that there is not much use of attending institutes 
and summer schools unless there is some material 
advantage to be gained by so doing.” 

I quote the following paragraph verbatim: “I 
think normal schools should give more attention 
to the subject matter which the students expect to 
teach. It has always seemed to me that the nor- 
mals over-emphasized gerieral methods and ab- 
stract psychological principles at the expense of 
subject matter and definite, practical, concrete 
methods. Students ought to have a_ broader 
knowledge of the common subjects with attention 
directed as much as possible to the practical value 
of these subjects and they should be trained to use 
the best judgment possible in selecting and arrang- 
ing the subject matter that they are to teach. 1 
suppose the best way to do this would be to 
lengthen the time of normal school training, but 
if this is not possible, it would be better to cui 
down on some of the theories and psychological dis- 
cussion and give more attention to the practical 
and every-day aspects of the teaching.” The most 
vital thing said to me by any superintendent was, 
“Send us growing people.” 

It is obvious that the students who have recently 
graduated from the normal schools think their 
instruction was up to date. The superintendents 
however, are not so optimistic. Many of them feel 
and say that the normal graduates do not even 
know the vocabulary in which the more recent edu- 
cational ideas and ideals are expressed. Some 
superintendents express entire satisfaction with 
the normal school graduates. Many others ex- 
press themselves as not being satisfied. It is en- 
tirely possible that those who express satisfaction 


do it on the basis of what may reasonably be ex- 
pected of the graduates under all the circumstances 
rather than on the basis of what is desirable. 
Those who express dissatisfaction do so in such 
terms as these: Lack of preparation, lack of per- 
sonality, youthfulness, lack of development, lack 
of comprehension of the significance of the task 
they are undertaking, lack of professional stand- 
ards and ideals, lack of professional enthusiasm, 
lack of ability to interest and control children, 
lack of understanding of modern pedagogy. They 
refer also to the lack of knowledge of subject mat- 
ter, inability to use English correctly and inability 
to spell and write in such manner as to set correct 
models for the children to copy. 


What High School Principals Report 


A questionnaire was sent to numerous high 
school principals, asking with reference to the 
scholarship and native ability of the persons who 
go to normal schools for training as compared with 
those who go to college. I find the returns differ 
to such an extent that there is not a great deal to 
be obtained in the way of generalization. A num- 
ber of high school principals have noted the fact 
that “not so many look forward to teaching as 
formerly.” One man says frankly that “only an 
occasional strong student takes the teaching course, 
and while loving the work whole-heartedly myself, 
I frankly advise against it, because I am not pro- 
moting missionary enterprises.” : 

Another says: “I will state that only a few 
of our graduates go to the normal schools for the 
following reasons: 1. Because salaries paid to 
girls in local industries are more attractive than 
teachers’ salaries. 2. Girls who can go away to 
school attend colleges and universities. 3. Boys 
from here rarely think about teaching, as they cat 
enter the local shops and factories where they can 
earn more than their teachers are now getting. 
Three years ago or more, some really good, strong 
graduates went to the normal schools.” 

Another says that “high school pupils, as a 
whole, show no disposition to enter teaching as a 
profession. Those who do attend a normal school 
are frequently studiously inclined. Many times 
they rank high in their classes. I think in a city 
in which no normal school is located, a high school 
graduate would, in a majority of cases, seek a 
college preparation for teaching, assuming that 
time and financial ability were not factors in the 
decision.” 

I quote another high school principal as saying: 
“In regard to the attitude of mind of our high 
school pupils with respect to teaching and attend- 
ing normal schools as a means of preparation, I 
find that a large percentage of those who are plan- 
ning to attend some higher institution of learning 
are thinking of attending a normal school and a 
large percentage of these plan to do this as a means 
of preparing to teach. Most of our present senior 




































































class state that the normal school is their prefer- 
ence, while about 50 per cent of our junior class 
state their intention of attending normal after 
graduation. I think this is rather an unusual at- 
titude of mind on the part of high school pupils 
and I believe it is largely due to the fact that we 
are so near the normal school.” 


Reports of State Supervisors 


With respect to the ranking of normal schoo: 
graduates by the supervisors of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, permit me to say that 
we have tabulated the rankings of approximately 
600 such graduates. The grand outcome, lumping 
all schools together, is that about 2 per cent were 
marked very poor; about 15 per cent were marked 
poor; about 45 per cent were marked fair, about 
3314 per cent were marked good, and a little over 
5 per cent, very good. A graph exhibiting the 
facts I have just stated, with a line drawn through 
the center of the column marked “fair” would di- 
vide the graph into two parts with the very poor, 
poor and lower fair teachers on one side of the 
line and the upper fair, good and very good on the 
right of the line. This line represents in the 
minds of the members of the department approxi- 
mately the division between those that add strength 
to the school, or at least are no detriment to it, 
and those that either add nothing to the strength 
if the school, or worse still, are a positive drag. 
According to our records (take them for what you 
consider them worth) about 62 per cent fall on 
the right side of the dividing line and 38 per cent 
on the wrong side. I do not mean to say 38 per 
cent are failures. I do mean to say we have ranked 
that number as not measuring up to a moderately 
exacting standard of efficiency. These persons we 
could not recommend with any assurance that they 
would make good. 

Probably this is the first time in history that 
such a study of normal graduates has been made. 
The markings are almost entirely the markings of 
the three grade supervisors of the state depart- 
ment. We did not use all of our data, since we re- 
jected the reports of all teachers who had had two 
vears’ experience, all who had had four vears’ ex- 
perience and all who had had more than five years” 
experience, leaving thus in our summary the be- 
ginners, the people with one year’s experience, 
those with three vears’ experience and those with 
five vears’ experience. These markings were made 
by human beings and therefore are liable to error. 
Again, the numbers involved are not large and th 
value of the study not as great as it would other- 
wise be. It would be a mistake, however, to say 
that the reports have no value. They indicate un- 
mistakable trends. It has been found that each 
school when graphed shows a very marked simi- 
larity in the main, no matter what subject the 
student is observed in or how many or how few 
the observations. Of course some teachers im- 
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prove, but sad to say some deteriorate. A word as 
to the accuracy of the marking. When the Janes- 
ville schools were surveyed a few years ago, 55 
teachers were observed for one recitation period 
by two of our supervisors, but at different times. 
After the results were all set down they were com- 
pared and out of the 55 teachers only five cases 
were recorded in which the supervisors differed in 
any appreciable degree. These five cases were in- 
vestigated and all satisfactorily explained. I recall 
that in one case the good marking of one super- 
visor was made in respect to a recitation that had 
been prepared for the occasion, where the other 
supervisor had found the teacher going her ordi- 
nary pace. But I do not wish to press that mat- 
ter at all, but merely to state what the returns are. 


Report of the Regents’ Committee 


For a good vears the Board of Regents 
of normal followed the practice of 
sending a committee around to the normal schools 
just prior-to the graduation exercises to question 
senior class. This was searcely to 
be termed an examination. It has been conducted 
mainly for the purpose of giving the board some 
little acquaintance with the training and ability 
of students. has never taken it- 
self too seriously and I think that upon the whole 
the work that has been done in this wav was sen- 
sible and discriminating. The one thing that stands 
out above everything else in the minds of such 
committee members is the weakness of students on 
the academic or scholarship side. While weakness 
was often found on the professional side, it was 
not so conspicuous. At any rate, questioning 
students on professional topics could only reveal 
what thev knew, he most important 
question of all was—what could they do with what 
they knew? Professional knowledge and pro- 
fessional practice with the students might be sep- 
arated by an unabridged chasm. I asked several 
members of the department to express their opin- 
ion, independently of each other. as to which was 
the greater weakness among graduates—academic 
matter or professional knowledge. All replied the 
academic side was weaker than the professional. 
My own opinion is that for primary grades it is 
methods and for intermediate and upper it is sub- 


ject matter that is lacking. 
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servation. Scarcely a graduate of our normal 
schools, so far as I have talked with them, fails to 
sense the fact that there was necded more oppor- 
tunity to observe high grade teaching ; opportunity 
to deal with an entire roomful of children ; oppor- 
tunity to confer more with critic teachers; oppor- 
tunity to exercise more initiative; opportunity to 
practice for a time at jeast, under conditions some- 
what like those they will meet in their actual class- 
rooms. 

4, Theory and yractice harmonized and exem- 
plified. There car, be no question in the minds of 
observant persons that here lies a real need. The 
normal schools, should, of course, be reasonably 
conservative. On the other hand, teachers in nor- 
mal schools should be thoroughly conversant with 
the best modern educational practice and the most 
progressive educational theory. No student should 
be graduated who is unfamiliar with the terms in 
which modern writers on educational theory and 
practice express themselves. More than that. They 
should have had ample opportunity to observe and 
to practice intelligently and sympathetically the 
socialized recitation, the problem-project method, 
the administering of educational tests and meas- 
urements, and so on through the list of things 
modern. 

5. Normal teachers should avail themselves of 
the opportunity to attend a summer session oc- 
casionally in one of our best modern schools of 
education. It would be wise for the school or for 
the state to require this of every teacher at least 
one in three or four years. Why not a sabbatical 
vear for normal teachers? Normal teachers 
should by all means be sent cut from time to time 
to observe the best teaching that can be found, and 
especially should they go out from time to time to 
observe thetr own graduates with a view to assist- 
ing them, but even more for the purpose of finding 
out where their own instruction has fallen short 
of all that could be done in the way of making 
graduates resourceful and capable. There is a 
rather wide-spread feeling in the state that the 
normal schools are not keeping up with the educa- 
tional procession. They ought not to be laggards, 
but ought to be among the leaders of the proces- 
sion. They cannot be leaders so long as teachers 
are over-worked and poorly paid. No one can 
become a leader merely by saving: “Go to, now, 
I shall be a leader.” Educational leadership can 
come about only through unremitting study and 
abundant observation, together with opportunity 
for conference with leaders. No normal school 
can pull itself up by its own boot straps. It is a 
great advantage to a normal, as it is to any insti- 
tution, to get into it from time to time, new blood, 
and by new blood, I mean highly trained, highly 
capable, thoroughly up-to-date people. Every 
time a teacher leaves a normal school, a far better 
teacher, if possible, should take that person’s place. 
Broadly speaking, this has not been true of the 








normal schools. They have tried to get persons at 
a lower salary to fill the vacancies instead of search- 
ing far and near for the most promising persons 
and then paying them, if necessary, 50 per cent or 
100 per cent more than was paid before. 

6. The normal schools have always, in view of 

the time limitation, over-emphasized subject mat- 
ter remotely related, if related at all, to the needs 
of the students. ‘To illustrate, hundreds of stu- 
dents in the past have taken full two years of Latin 
in normal schools, thus occupying anywhere from 
a fourth to one-half of their time in a subject that 
could very well be omitted and ought to be omitted, 
under the circumstances, for those preparing to 
teach in elementary schools. The value of Latin in 
itself has little more to do with the work of the 
teacher than it would with the training of a me- 
chanic. The teaching of Latin was a device to get 
students rather than a device for training ele- 
mentary teachers. 
7. Normal schools should look more carefully 
to the quality of persons entering and should weed 
out 10 or 15 per cent of their poorest and send 
them into some other occupation instead of grad- 
uating them. They should strive to secure enough 
good students desirous of teaching, to be able to 
eliminate everything in the way of subject mat- 
ter extraneous to the training of teachers. The 
college preparatory classes have thus far been less 
detrimental to the interests of the normal schools 
than I had feared they would be. In faet, I am. 
not prepared to say that the coilege preparatory 
classes have seriously injured the normal schools 
up to this time. I fought against the introduction 
of such courses to the utmost of my ability, and for 
several years, successfully. I believe, however, that 
the normal schools should build themselves up to 
such a degree with students planning to teach that 
there will be no room for anything else, and that 
this should be done soon. 

8. Last, but not least, the normal courses ought 
to be lengthened to three years for grade teachers, 
and four years for high school teachers. 

Lest the fact that I have dealt mainly with ad- 
verse criticism and suggestions for improvement 
rather than with the merits of the school, should 
lead some to feel that I regard the situation as 
hopeless, permit me to say in closing, that I be- 
lieve that the normal schools at this moment. are 
indispensable to the welfare of the state; that even 
as they are, they merit far better treatment, espe- 
cially in a financial way, than they have been re- 
ceiving; that the teachers are conscientious and 
in most instances, thoroughly in love with their 
work. The graduates of these schools with scarcely 
an exception, say that the teaching they received 
was wrong. The normal schools have friends by 
the thousands in the state, not only among the 
graduates, but among principals, superintendents, 
board members, and citizens generally. The prob- 
lems concerning the normal schools are great, but 
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| am confident that I do not exaggerate when I help the normals to become what they ought to be 
say that the State of Wisconsin has faith in the when fully made aware of the needs of these in- 
normals, and will do anything in her power to _ stitutions. 





Is Stealing Teachers a Crime Under Any and 
All Circumstances? Naughty School Men go 
Thieving! 


The president of a normal school steps into the classroom of a high school and whispers to the 
teacher, “Come to my normal and I'll give you four hundred dollars a year more than you are getting 
here.” No one hears him except the object of his theft. The local school authorities have not been 
consulted. 

A city superintendent calls up a commercial teacher in a distant city during school hours, and 
offers him a better figure than he is now receiving. 

A college professor wants an English teacher to help out in the large attendance which has swamped 
the institution. Without bothering the superintendent or principal, he wires the young lady a hand- 
some offer. 

The three instances noted above are not fairy tales. They are the real thing, and were pulled 
off not a thousand miles from Wisconsin and within the last hundred years! 

The teachers’ agency manager is appealed to for a mathematics teacher at $1,800 to begin imme- 
diately—if not before. “Not a one loose, Mr. Principal,” is the answer. “Well, what of it; go out and 


‘steal one that’s getting $1,200 or $1,500 now,” he comes back. 


Isn’t that a slick way to pass the buck? Make a thief and robber of the agency man, and then 
Uriah Heep-like rub his hands and declare in angelic tones his unadulterated innocence ! 

Yes, but why is the agency’s act any more’ prison-like than that of the normal school president, 
or the city superintendent, or the college professor ? 

Probably on the same principle that the fellow who steals a million is exercising “business sa- 
gacity,” while the poor wretch who gets away witha piece of pie, without leaving the change for it, 
is knighted with a jail sentence of six months! Substitute highbrowism for dollars and you have it. 


Shift the Shoe to the Other Pedal Extremity 

The teacher is working happily and successfully in her present position at a salary of $1,200.00 a 
year. 

The normal school president comes along and says he will give her $1,600 to shift positions. 

The commercial man in the high schoo] is receiving $1,450, and is offered $1,750 to make the 
change requested by the city superintendent. 

The girl in English is getting $1,400, and teaching in an ordinary high school. The college pro- 
fessor inflates her state of vanity with the idea of an assistant professorship, and adds a few more dol- 
lars to her present salary. 

In each instance the respective superintendent and school board has been consulted, the teacher’s 
resignation offered, and back comes the reply, usually accompanied by a clinched fist, and sometimes 
with additional language not ordinarily used in polite society, “You signed a contract to stay with us 
until the 15th of next June. Is your word any good? As a teacher of the youth of this land, have 
you a moral right to break your sacred contract and jump to another position just because you are of- 
fered a few more dollars or a little extra honor? No, we will not release you.” 

Let’s think it over. 

Under the circumstances noted, when the approaching school board or official has not come to the 
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school authorities directly on the proposition, but has sneaked into the schoolroom, and through an 
underground process, attempted to take the teacher away from his or her present position, the school 
board’s answer as above given is right. 

Any normal school president, or city superintendent, or college professor, or any other school offi- 
cial working the sneaking process and trying to undermine another system of schools, is first of all a 
coward and then a thief. 

But there is another way and an honorable one. It is this: You are a normal school president, 
and you want a specialist in English. Through your friends, or perhaps of your own knowledge, you 
learn of Miss Blank teaching in the Podunk high school. Jim Smith is principal of the Podunk high 
school, and you write him immediately your needs and desires, and tell him that you are able to give 
Miss Blank four hundred dollars more than she is now receiving. Ask him to take it up with the school 
board, and see if the members will not consent to her release on account of such an advantageous offer. 

The buying school man has then done everything that is honorable. The school board may say 
to themselves, “No, we will not release Miss Blank; we have got a bargain in her;” and with the same 
philosophy that David Harum used in a horse trade, they will demand that Miss Blank remain. 
This means that Miss Blank will contribute the sum of four hundred dollars to the welfare of the 
village of Podunk. 

Is any school board, or any officer thereof, or any principal, really justified under these cireum- 
stances, in standing in the way of the advancement of a teacher? 

We do not say that a mere nominal increase in salary should tempt a teacher to break in the middle 
of a year; but when an opportunity is offered him or her to shift positions at a decided increase in 
salary, and one far beyond the possibility of ever receiving in the present position, a school board is 
not justified in thus depriving the teacher of the opportunity to advance professionally and financially. 

There are great moral problems involved in the discussion of this important problem. During 
the last fall dozens of remonstrances have reached us from both school masters and school boards 
against the willingness of teachers to break their contracts. . 

On the other hand, our agency department has had many bitter and complaining letters from 
teachers, telling of the better offers tendered them,and denouncing in strong terms the refusal of the 
school authorities to allow them to make the change. 

Answering then the question in our title, it may be said that it all depends. It is largely a matter 
of conscience with the individual. Both parties may err. The exercise of a little common sense, the 
throwing into the deal a little human heartedness, and not calling for the pound of flesh—no more 
nor no less—may help to satisfy all parties concerned. 

Whatever is done, however, let the stealing school master with his underground methods beware. 

At the same time, let the teacher remember that he has given his word to do a definite thing, and 
it is up to him to do it. 

The right of petition is granted by our constitution, and the right of the teacher to go to the school 
authorities and ask for release can not be denied. 





The Publicity Committee of the State Association is 
Making Progress 


The greatest source of reform is publicity. He who wishes to bring about a change of sentiment 
on the part of the public must do so through a broad publicity. This is education, and there is no 
greater force in all the world than education. 

It is with this thought in mind that teachers of Wisconsin, as represented in their state meeting 
at Milwaukee last November, authorized a committee on publicity to warn the people of this state of 
the crisis that is imminent in the teaching profession. Those who read the columns of this publica- 
tion last month, recall the disparaging figures presented in our leading editorial, showing the rapid 
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decline in the number of men and women preparing to teach. It must be remembered that this is 
not entirely a matter of a few more dollars in wages for teachers to gratify the whims of a few dis- 
contents; it goes clear back to the proposition that those looking to teaching as a life profession today 
are not only few in number, but are growing fewer every year. The ultimate outcome of this will 
be a teaching force far below the former standard in quality as well as quantity, whereas progress should 
be the order of the age in the teaching profession as well as in every other occupation of life. 

Now comes the Publicity Committee of the State Teachers’ Association seeking from the teacher 
the contribution of one dollar toward the campaign to educate the public as to this alarming condi- 
tion. Many county and city superintendents have organized their forces and have sent their contribu- 
tions to Treasurer T. J. Jones, West Allis, Wisconsin. Others are now organizing, while there are of 
course the usual number of derelicts who can not see beyond today. To them it is let come what may 
for tomorrow; but as certain as the ‘sun rises and sets, this class within a very short time will wake 
up to the fact that an opportunity was here presented to bring about one of the greatest reforms ever 
proposed in the State of Wisconsin. 

No member of the Publicity Committee receives one cent of compensation for his services. 
Headed by President L. D. Harvey, of Stout Institute, the committee is working vigorously, and should 
receive the unfaltering support of every teacher in Wisconsin, from the district school to and in- 
cluding the college. 

Is it not significant that when the members of every other vocation in life are willing to give 
their time and money to improving the conditions under which they work, teachers should hesitate to 
do the same? 

Here are the specific objects of the Publicity Committee: 

1. An awakening of the public to the fact that the education of its future citizens is the most 
important work in which the state is engaged, and that this requires adequate facilities, buildings well 
equipped, and a continuing supply of well paid teachers. 

2. A realization by the public that more money must be provided to insure both these results in 
each community. 

3. A general sentiment that though taxes are high, the people cannot afford to keep taxes down 
at the expense of their children. 

4. An expression of that sentiment in each rural school district at the annual meeting next July, 
by voting such taxes for schools as will insure needed buildings and equipment and adequate salaries 
for teachers. 

5. An expression of that sentiment among the people in each city that will compel the school 
board to recommend to the common council and that body to levy sufficient taxes next year for school 
purposes to insure a full force of properly trained teachers at decent salaries. 

6. A sentiment in each community that will result in financial inducement for thoroughly good 
teachers to continue their service in the schools. 

7. A proper appreciation on the part of the people of the state of the value to the state of the 
work of its higher educational institutions and of the growing needs of these institutions in buildings 
and equipment, and of the still greater and immediate vital need for such salaries as will command 
the service of the best talent obtainable, and will hold those teachers in the service of the state—such 
an appreciation so expressed, as will assure the members of the legislature that the peeple will approve 
adequate appropriations for these institutions. 

8. An understanding of the importance of supervision, and especially in the rural schools, and 
of the necessity for providing such salaries as will call to and hold in that work, administrative and 
professional ability of the highest order. 

9. Such appreciation of the duty of the state to furnish opportunities for further education es- 
pecially along vocational lines for those who, by pressure of necessity, are compelled to leave school too 
early, and as will insure the best of teaching and supervision in vocational schools and further their 
development so as to fully meet the needs in this field. 

10. So to dignify the vocation of teaching by standards of preparation and financial returns as 
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to make it an inducement to young men and women of the highest native endowment, to thoroughly 
prepare themselves for teaching as the highest of all arts, and a well paid vocation. 


No teacher should hesitate for one moment to contribute to such a worthy cause. 
the hands of most reliable and trustworthy men and women. 


The work is in 
It is a small investment for the individ- 


ual teacher, but collectively it means the educating of the public that will be reflected in the com- 


munity, the school board and the legislature. 
Delays here are dangerous—so act at once. 
Sell your hammer and buy a horn! 





The Exceptional Teacher is Entitled to Exceptional Reward 


In most places salaries of schoolroom teachers 
are determined by the number of years’ experience 
We ask 
frankly—is this a fair and proper basis upon which 


or service in a particular community. 


to judge the value of a teacher ? 

Miss Blank who has taught with unusual suec- 
cess for more than ten years receives five dollars 
more per month than Miss Blank the Second, who 
has taught only three years. More amply still is 
Miss Blank the Third rewarded. 


a teacher twenty-five years and she receives five 


She has been 


dollars more than her colleague of half her expe- 
rience and reputation as an instructor. 
3ut it is not only a question of years. Two new 


teachers come in without experience and are paid 





the same wage—probably about fifteen dollars per 
month less than the man or woman with a strong 
record for a quarter of a century. Never mind 
that part of-it. After two years they receive equal 
increase in salary (yes, you’re right, it is the 
whole sum of ten dollars) although one is de- 
cidedly superior and the others mediocre, but able 
At the end 


of twenty years, if both remain in the schoolroom, 


to “get away” with the requirements. 


it is—or has been—a safe guess their salaries will 
not vary by ten dollars, if at all. 

It strikes the average man or woman as woe- 
fully unjust that this condition exists. Some, on 
the other hand, maintain that if a teacher is ex- 
ceptional, he will be advanced to a higher position 
like any other worker; if he is mediocre, he will 
remain in his rut, grinding away at practically the 
same wage when he is forty that a young teacher 
receives after a year or two of successful experi- 
ence. 

3ut is this always true? 

Go into any grade school where there are two 
or more teachers of the same class of pupils; ob- 





serve and compare the responses they awaken, the 
ambition, the zeal for knowledge, and love of prog- 
ress they stimulate in the young. Would that there 
could be a weighing of actual results—a measuring 
of the community’s returns upon one teacher as 
compared with another in terms of the service 
which those he has influenced have rendered. 

D. B. Waldo, of the State Normal school at Kal- 
amazoo, Michigan, declares that “the exceptional 
teacher who teaches a red-letter lesson every day 
should be rewarded just as the exceptional lawyer, 
physician, or business manager is rewarded.” 

And why not? 
and dentists, for instance, exert their utmost ef- 
forts every day in the year if their rewards were 
to be no greater than those of the second or third- 
rate fellow who has managed to squeeze past the 
bar, or to acquire by fair means or foul the appel- 
lation of Doctor? 

No. And it isn’t fair or just that teachers 
should be expected to go on expending greater ef- 
fort each year, if after twenty-five long stretches 
of such exertion they must find themselves only 
fifteen or twenty dollars better off per month than 
they were at the beginning. 

It is no wonder that nearly every superior 
teacher is now aspiring to be a principal vor super- 
intendent of schools. In the administrative field 
there is promise of advancement and _ financial 
But what about the schoolroom? What 
about the children ? 

We say emphatically with Waldo—reward the 
exceptional teacher! Do not, above all, forget the 
grade teacher. If, after she has taught a year and 
her pupils show superior progress, as compared 
with other classes of the same grade and type of 
children, show her by a substantial increase that 
she is worth more to the community than her list- 


gain. 


Would lawyers and physicians , 

















less colleague across the hall who drags her class 
over the required pages, or the one at the end of 
the hall who flutters across the surface of the 
young minds she ought to impress. What if there 
is jealousy and competition? Does the public 
treat two doctors alike if one has a record of kill- 
ing and the other of curing? 

If superintendents and supervisors could spend 
more time observing the actual results teachers are 
obtaining—what their children can do—it might 
be determined with a fair degree of accuracy and 
justice which teachers are exceptional. 


RECRUITING TEACHERS 

How can high school pupils be interested in tak- 
ing up teaching as a profession ? 

J. G. Crabbe, president of the State Teachers’ 
College, Greeley, Colorado, offers the following 
suggestions to normal schools for focusing the at- 
tention of voung people who have not yet made 
definite plans for their future upon normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges. 

1. Normal schools should have a publicity bu- 
reau with a publicity man in charge. 

2. A mailing list should include young people 
of the high school. 

3. A monthly bulletin should be published and 
distributed to high schools of the state. 

1. A well informed field worker who is tact- 
ful and popular should be employed. 

5. Special visitation to high schools is im- 
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portant in order to influence students not yet de- 
cided upon a career. 

6. No tuition should be required in a state 
school, certainly not in a teachers’ training school. 
Dormitories should be established in most normal 
schools and fees and other expenses should be fixed 
at a minimum. 

It is time for Wisconsin normal schools to for- 
mulate some such plans as these. We should be glad 
to know just what they are planning and doing. 








A Nation’s Builders 
Not gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong— 
Men who for truth and honor’s sake 
Stand fast and suffer long. 
Brave men, who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly— 
They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift them to the sky. 
—R. W. Emerson. 


Perilous to Underpay Teachers 

The chief danger point in American life today lies 
in underpaid and dissatisfied instructors in our col- 
leges and schools. It is a perilous situation when the 
men and women who are forming the characters of 
our children, who are to guide the ship of state, are 
unhappy and discontented people. 

The teachers are waging a silent battle continually 
upon which depends the next definition of what Amer- 
icanism is. We find in our schools little groups of dis- 
satisfied people who are open to soviet argument, 
mainly because they see no hope for escape from con- 
ditions intolerable by reason of wages lower than la- 
borers are paid. 

In many cases there are men who have come back 
from the service in jobs in schools and who find they 
can not maintain their dignity and respect in what 
should be the most honored and dignified of profes- 
sions.—G@eneral Leonard Wood. 








to 1914. 





AN AWAKENER FROM THE PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


Government reports show that since July, 1914, there has been an in- 
crease in the cost of living of 82.2%. 
teachers were not large enovgh to more than pay their living expenses, on 
an economical basis, for the year of twelve months and in a large number of 
cases would not even do that. If your salaries prior to 1914 would no more 
than pay your living expenses, what has the increase in salaries since that 
time done for you? If you are now receiving $75 per month for nine months, 
the purchasing power of your salary for the year is only equal to that of a 
salary of $370.47 for the school year of nine months prior to 1914. The pres- 
ent purchasing power of a salary of $100 per month for nine months is only 
equal to a yearly salary of $493.96 prior to 1914. The present purchasing 
power of a salary of $200 per month is only equal to a salary of $987.92 prior 


Prior to 1914 the salaries of most 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY 

The State Board of Education has entered upon 
an important undertaking in making a survey of 
vocational work in the state. From this survey we 
will undoubtedly advance our knowledge of what 
is being accomplished in the state at present in 
the way of preparing the rising generation for some 
phases of the work of daily life. Vocational edu- 
cation has been developing so rapidly and there is 
such divergence of practice, at least in the admin- 
istration of vocational facilities in different com- 
munities, that it is imperative that the survey 
which the State Board is undertaking should be 
As an outcome of the survey, it should be 


made. 
possible for certain communities to profit by what 
others have achieved, and especially it should be 
practicable for schools that are just warming up 
to vocational education to avoid the mistakes and 
repeat the successes which have been made by 
schools that have been doing pioneer work in this 
field. 

There is deep interest in this state in the ques- 
tion of the balance between general and technical 
education Tor a vocation. From what we have 
heard school men say, there is a growing convic- 
tion that specific training for a definite vocation 
in which the purpose is to develop automatic 
habits of skill should not occupy a prominent place 
during the first eight vears at least of school work. 
Even men in industrial establishments are sav- 
ing that if the schools will give young people us- 
able knowledge regarding the world in which they 
live, and accurate habits in the use of the “tools” 
of education—reading, writing, spelling and the 
like, and if the schools will further give their 
pupils some understanding of the principles under- 
lying the various vocations and introduce them to 
the particular problems of specific vocations, then 
they—the industrial men—can readily do all the 
rest that is required to make young persons effi- 
cient artisans. Industry is so highly specialized 
now that the skill required by any one worker can 
be quite speedily acquired. It is the business of 
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the public schools to educate pupils rather than to 
develop specific habits in them. This is what we 
hear men saying not only in our own state, but 
throughout the country. It may be expected that 
the survey made by the State Board of Education 
will show to what extent there is a movement in 
this state to replace general education in the ele- 
mentary school by habituation in specifie voca- 
tional skill. 

The largest problem relating to vocational edu- 
cation concerns the possibility of guidance in the 
choice of a vocation. Thus far vocational guidance 
has concerned itself mainly with advising young 
people concerning the industries in the community 
Almost nothing has been ac- 
complished by way of determining the vocational 


that need recruits. 
aptitudes of pupils. We must now address our- 
selves to this problem. Considering that great 
progress has been made in developing tests for in- 
telligence, it should be possible to devise tests 
which will reveal capacity for special vocations. 
We hope the State Board of Education, co-oper- 
ating with other educational agencies in the state, 
will set up the machinery to study this problem of 
guidance. 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

We have heard educational men say that the 
N. E. A. has entered upon its period of decline. 
At the Milwaukee meeting some evidences of de- 
cay were exhibited, but they probably indicated 
temporary and superficial, rather than permanent 
and profound conditions. Several times in its 
career the N. EK. A. had been threatened with dis- 
solution, but it has always resisted disintegrating 
forces, and it will certainly recover from its present 
slump, if in reality it is afflicted in this way. It 
may be that a combination of unusual circum- 
stances kept the attendance abnormally low at Mil- 
waukee. The program did not make a favorable 
impression upon those who were in attendance, and 
even novitiates came away from the meeting much 
disappointed. 

The situation with the N. E. A. is not perilous. 











Che chief difficulty is that it has recently been man- 
aged too much as a personal enterprise. No educa- 
tional association can continue to appeal vitally and 
profoundly to progressive teachers unless persons 
with new points of view are frequently placed in 
managerial positions. If the N. E. A. would follow 
the practice of the American Association for the 
Adavancement of Science, and eliminate the polit- 





ical inner circle, we would not be hearing about the 
impending decline and fall of the Association. 
The perennial fights for control which occur at the 
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meetings are disquieting to men and women (and 
they constitute the majority) who have serious in- 
terests in education, and who don’t care a rap 
about educational politics. It is certain that the 
teacher, whose support is worth anything, will not 


q continue to stand by and with an educational as- 
7 sociation which appears to be run principally for 
the purpose of giving ambitious people a chance 
; to display themselves in the limelight. 
q The N. E. A. has been and still is, the most in- 
fluential educational organization in the world. 
There is greater need for the N. E. A. than for 
any other association of educational workers in 


this country, and in saying this, we do not over- 
look the Department of Superintendence, which 


ier 


has a more limited field of usefulness after all 
a than the N. E. A., though the latter organization 
has not exerted as great an influence upon educa- 


tional development during the last few years as has 
the former. But the N. E. A. should come closer to 
the work of the classroom than the Department of 





Superintendence ever can do or will attempt to 
do. For this reason, the N. E. A. 
permitted to lose its vitality. Now is the time for 
every man and woman interested in the advance- 
‘ ment of education to stand by the N. E. A. But 
every teacher should make his voice felt in favor 
of curtailing the political activities of some of the 
men and women who have been using the N. E- A. 


must not be 


platform to exploit themselves. 


THE HEALTH OF THE TEACHER 

Much has been said, and is constantly being 
said, regarding the health of the teacher. 
one at all familiar with the situation knows that 


Every 


teaching makes heavy drains on the nervous energy 
of teachers, especially women. 
too, that women are not overly-intelligent in re- 
gard to matters of health. Even if they did under- 
stand the laws of the human body, and especially 


Every one knows, 
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of the mental and nervous systems, they would 
nevertheless be inclined to violate these laws fre- 
quently in order to conform to conventions which 


govern women’s dress and habits of life. The 
writer has discussed health habits with some 


teachers who know better than they do; but he has 
talked with others who neither know nor do very 
that is the 
bodily and especially nervous and mental poise and 


much essential to maintenance of 
vigor. 

Health is not promoted by indulging in con- 
stant worry concerning it. At the same time, 
probably ninety-nine out of every hundred teachers 
would be benefited by reading a simple book on 
health. 
a book—Chancellor, “The Health of the Teacher.” 
In this health 
treated very simply, directly, frankly and effect- 
Professor 
advanced 


The writer has just run through such 


small volume requirements are 


ively. So far as we have observed, 


Chancellor's advice is in accord with 
present-day knowledge of how the human organ- 
ism is constituted and how it must be treated in 
order that it may operate without waste of energy 
or loss of efficiency. 

The author touches upon every matter that he 
thinks has a bearing upon health—such matters 
as shoes, the colors of clothing, belts, collars and 
corsets, food and drink, the requirements of the 
various members of the body, marriage versus celi- 
bacy, worry, relaxation, etc. Every topic discussed 
undoubtedly should be considered by teachers in 
arranging a daily program for the conservation of 
health and vigor. 


REFORM IN THE TEACHING 

OF MATHEMATICS 

A strong national committee is at work upon 
the problem of reorganizing the mathematical work 
in the colleges and secondary schools of our coun- 
try. The General Education Board has given a 
to this committee to enable it to 
Two 
distinguished teachers of mathematics, Mr. Young 


generous sum 


carry on its work in a thorough-going way. 


and Mr. Foberg, have been engaged to devote their 
entire time for a considerable period to a study of 
the problem of improving the teaching of mathe- 
matics. 

The Committee on Mathematical Teaching will 
gather together all that has been written on the 
teaching of mathematics and presumably they will 
conduct experimentation with a view to determine 
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which of the various reforms that have been sug: 
Every subject taught 
The air is full of 


gested should be adopted. 
should be treated in this way. 


voices crying for reforms in every phase of school 


work. It is imperative that we have groups of 
competent persons to study proposed reforms and 
try out those that promise to be of greatest value 
and make the results known to every teacher who 
is plastic enough to take advantage of suggestions 
that will improve his work. 

If every subject taught in the secondary schools 
could be studied in as thorough-going a way as the 
teachers of mathematics propose to study their sub- 
ject, we would move rapidly toward the educational 
millenium. 

THE LABOR EDUCATION PROGRAM 

The American Federation of Labor, at its meet- 
ing at Atlantic City, adopted an education pro- 
A study of 


this program will be an illuminating and at the 


gram comprising twenty-five articles. 


same time a sobering experience for any teacher, 
principal, or superintendent. ‘Taken as a whole, 
the program is fully in accord with progressive 
educational theory and practice in our country. 
In many places the schools are achieving prac- 
tically all that the leaders of labor wish that they 
Further, the 
teachers and educational administrators are recog- 


should achieve. aspirations of 


nized in this program. Higher salaries for 
teachers is urged; co-operation between teachers 
and boards of education is advocated; tenure of 
position during efficiency is indorsed; free and 
fair discussion of current events and problems of 
citizenship is approved; the right of teachers to 
express themselves freely upon religious, political 
and economic views and to organize and affiliate 
the 


The recommendations with respect to industrial 


with Federation of Labor is insisted upon. 


and vocational education, vocational guidance, 
the simplification of courses of study, and reor- 
ganization of the higher grades of the elementary 
school so that boys and girls who cannot go to 
higher schools may receive proper vocational 
training will all receive the approval of progress- 
ive educational men and women. 

But it is conceivable that the labor program, if 
carried out strictly, would operate in some cases 
to the disadvantage of those whom. it was especially 
It is to be feared that labor 


leaders would give the children of laborers a train- 


designed to help. 


ing which would tend to make them laborers, as 
If a program like this should 
be followed for a generation or two, it would de- 


their parents are. 


velop some such social stratification as existed in 
Germany before the war. The children of the Ger- 
man peasant class were trained specifically to be 
peasants. From the start they were headed to- 
ward a definite vocation and it was practically 
impossible for them to change their course at any 
point. Ninety-three per cent of the children of 
(Germany were trained definitely for work as la- 
Now, we do not 
We 
must give the children of laborers an opportunity 


borers of one kind or another. 
want anything of that kind in this country. 


to prepare for any business, profession, or indus- 
We must, 
so far as we possibly ean do so, prevent a fixation 


try for which their talents equip them. 
of life work too early. It is recognized, of course, 
that in the past boys and girls who have had to 
earn their own living, have been turned out of 
school without specific preparation for any kind of 
work whatsoever. Against a continuance of this 
policy every educational man and woman will stand 
with the American Federation of Labor, but school 
people should not endorse any program which will 
not encourage boys and girls of ability to go 
through secondary and higher schools so they may 
be prepared for positions demanding high intel- 
lectuat and moral qualities. 
“DANGER SIGNALS FOR TEACHERS” 
It is not readily apparent why Doctor Winship 
gave his last book this title. It is a book of en- 
couragement and inspiration, rather than of warn- 
ing or apprehension. Doctor Winship is always 
hopeful in what he says and what he writes, and 
this book is characteristic of him. It contains 
fifty-three “Signals.” Every one relates to a sit- 
uation or a problem which all teachers encounter 
in their daily life in the classroom, or outside, or 
in .their reflections upon the educational process. 
Doctor Winship, far more than most men, knows 
how to say the thing that will interest teachers 
and give them hope and courage in their work. 
There are no tables or graphs or mathematical 
formulae in the book, but it appears to us that the 
advice that is given to teachers is in accord with 
the best thought in the educational world today. 
There are not many teachers in America who 
have not heard Doctor Winship’s voice and ob- 
served his dynamic personality. They can visu- 
alize him as they read his “Signals,” and this will 
enable them to enjoy what he writes all the more. 
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The Grade Teacher and the Schoolroom 


A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO THE PROBLEMS OF THE RURAL AND GRADE TEACHER 


Conducted by Frank J. Lowth 
Principal of the Rock County Training School for Teachers 
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HONETICS, ofttimes inaccurately called 
phonics, is justly entitled to a prominent 

place in the program of the primary grades. A 

misconception of the nature of phonetics is re- 

sponsible for its condemnation on the part of some 

writers upon the subject of primary reading. 

The “Families” Are Absurd 


Opposition to the phonetic approach to reading 
is due to the belief that it involves the use of so- 
called “families’—as the “ing” family, the “ick” 
family, the “osh,” “ump,” “itch,” and “ike” fam- 
ily, and scores and even hundreds of other “fami- 
lies” equally meaningless and absurd. The truth 
of the matter is that the use of these combinations 
of sounds, erroneously called phonograms by their 
inventors, is no part of true phonetics, and has 
never been so considered by phonetists or diction- 
ary makers. 

There is nothing strange in the revolt of inteili- 
gent teachers at the imposition of all this artificial 
jumble, nor at their rebellion against “family” 
fetishes falsely christened “phonics” by their idola- 
trous worshipers. The only wonder is that reading 
systems based upon them have been so long ac- 
cepted and tolerated. 

However, in their efforts to escape Scylla many 
teachers are falling into Charybdis. With their 
minds firmly set against the “devil” of phonics, 
they are in great danger of finding themselves in 
the “deep blue sea” of thought-reading without 
either compass or rudder, to say nothing of their 
lack of safety rafts and life preservers. “And their 
latter end is worse than their first.” 


What About the Word Method? 


Unquestionably, all reading should be for 
thought-getting, but there is a preparation for 
reading that must be made in one way or another. 
To base this preparation entirely upon the recogni- 
tion and eventual subconscious memory of word- 
wholes is a procedure too slow to be tolerated in the 
modern classroom. The attempt to enable pupils 
to grasp phrases as sight-units is doomed to failure 
from the outset, since it involves an eye-power ut- 
terly beyond pupils in the primary grades, as has 


Has Phonetics a Place in the Primary Grades? 


By M. H. Jackson, Principal Wood County Training School. 





recently been demonstrated by a lengthy series of 
experiments in the University of Chicago. (The 
seeming recognition of the phrase is really “a 
guess” from some “cue” word of the phrase.) 


The Use of Rhymes Leads to Guessing 


The procedure of requiring pupils to commit 
to memory couplets and jingles, in many instances 
containing false ideas foreign to their interests 
and experiences, and then compelling pupils to 
locate the printed word by relating its occurrence 
in their oral expression, produces habits of “guess- 
ing” and uncertainty which no amount of earnest 
effort on the part of their teachers in the follow- 
ing grades can ever entirely eradicate. There is a 
legitimate use of rhymes and oral stories in con- 
nection with the preparation for primary reading. 
They may, with great propriety, be used for the 
creation of a mental background for the content of 
the reading matter, but not for verbatim com- 
parison. 

Reading is Not an Instinct Like Talking 

It is argued by some professional writers upon 
the subject of primary reading, that since chil- 
dren readily learn fo talk by imitating words and 
phrases that they hear, they may with equal fa- 
cility acquire the power fo read in a similar man- 
ner. Writers who take this ground forget that the 
art of speech is as old as the human race, that it 
long ago became an instinct, and as an instinct it 
develops in every child under the same psycho- 
logical laws as do other instincts. On the other 
hand, reading—the recognizing of thought when 
represented by written or printed symbols—is an 
acquisition so unfortunately new to the human 
race, that it does not even verge upon instinct. It 
is purely arbitrary and absolutely conventional in 
every language in which it is employed. Each in- 
dividual must acquire the art for himself; it can 
not be transmitted from parent to offspring. It 
is a far call from the time when oral speech origi- 
nated until the time when human beings began 
to read. 


One Out of Every Five Hundred Can Read 
If the life of the human race from its first ap- 
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pearance upon the earth until the present time 
were represented by the twelve hours upon the 
clock dial, then all recorded time would be since 
the hands of the clock pointed at lwenty minutes 
of twelve! Prior to that time, there were no rec- 
ords, hence no experience in writing and no neces- 
sity for reading. But during all the eleven hours 
and forty minutes, human beings had been using 
spoken language; they had been talking with one 
another. Writers upon ancient history tell us that 
when man first appeared in the light of history 
his speech was rich and polished—an art which 
must have required periods of time like geologic 
epochs to attain, but more than five thousand years 
elapsed between the time man first began to print 
before there was any general ability on the part of 
even civilized people to read! ven today, taking 
the human race as a whole, for every adult able to 
read, there are five hundred unable to do so—and 
many who do have the power “see through a glass 
darkly.” Ah, talking and reading are still far 
from being in the same class of human accomplish- 
ments ! 
Vowels Must Perform Extra Duty 

Present day spoken English employs between 
forty and fifty elementary sounds. ‘To represent 
these sounds we employ our imperfect alphabet of 
twenty-six letters. It is obvious that some letters 
must represent more than one sound. As a rule, 
the vowels are employed to perform these “extra” 
duties. The normal sound of tle vowels in the 
English language is the so-called “short” sound of 
each. In order to indicate sounds different from 
the normal, vowels are sometimes placed in cer- 
tain relations to each other in syllables, and he 
who spells or pronounces correctly must be aware 
of their sounds as indicated by this relation. For 
example, the function of “final e silent” in mono- 
syllables and in accented syllables of polysyllables, 
is to indicate the “long” sound of the preceding 
vowel in the same syllable; certain combinations 
of vowels written together let one indicate the sound 
of the other, as “ai” represents “long” a, “oa” 
represents “long” 0, “aw” represents “broad” a, 
ete. The two pairs of diphthongs are “oi—oy” 
and “ou—ow.” ‘The consonants, with some excep- 
tions, represent but one sound each. Sometimes 
two consonants are used together to represent a 
single sound, as “sh,” “th,” “ng,” “ph,” ete. The 
total number of phonograms—visual representa- 
tions of single sounds—employed in written and 
printed English is small, and they and their sound 
values are easily learned. 

Diacritical Marks 

Dictionary makers employ diacritical marks to 
indicate the eye variations from the normal in 
letter sounds. However, a page of ordinary 
printed matter, such as the one you are now read- 
ing, does not contain these diacritical markings. 


If you are in doubt as to the pronunciation of a 
word, you consult the dictionary and determine the 
sounds of the letters by means of their diacritical 
markings. The pupil in the primary grades, how- 
ever, does not have the power to use the diction- 
ary. He spends several years in the schoolroom 
acquiring, or attempting to acquire, a reading vo- 
cabulary of hundreds of words before he is intro- 
duced to the dictionary and its aids; during those 
early years he is without power other than that 
given him by his teacher in the process of phonetic 
teaching. 
The Important Sounds 

An analysis of the general reading vocabu- 
lary of the primary grades shows that practically 
four-fifths of the words may be pronounced by 
anyone who knows the sounds indicated by the 
consonants and the “short,” “long,” and “r indi- 
cated” sounds of the vowels. Experience shows 
that pupils may acquire this knowledge in a few 
weeks’ time. Then, coupled with the power of 
blending sounds, beginning with but two, a con- 
sonant and a vowel, and gradually increasing the 
demand made upon the vocal organs and the eye, 
the pupils soon attain a mastery over approxi- 
mately eighty per cent of the reading matter in 
their primary books. Fluent oral reading follows 
as a natural consequence. Skillful primary 
teachers enliven the phonetic procedure by in- 
jecting the spirit of plays and games; in this man-: 
ner the phonetic periods upon the program are 
sometimes the most interesting to the pupils of all 
their activities. 

Value of Blends 

If phonetic instruction never advanced beyond 
this point, every moment of time given to it would 
be profitably spent. The difference between the 
amount of memory work involved in this phonetic 
approach to a reading vocabulary and the memory 
load imposed upon pupils by the several general 
“thought” procedures described in earlier para- 
graphs of this discussion is the difference between 
mastering thirty or forty phonograms by drills in 
word-wholes and the memorizing of the entire read- 
ing vocabulary of word-wholes each composed of 
these phonograms in various combinations. For 
example, make the comparison in the following 
sentence. One pupil has been taught the blended 
sounds of “ar;’ another has been taught word- 
wholes. Upon which is the greater memory de- 
mand made? “The large dog barked as the farmer 
parked his market car in the dark barnyard.” 


Making the Book Talk 


Once the difficulty of sound-representation is 
overcome, the pupil hears himself read as he hears 
himself and others talk. He realizes that his book 
“talks to him;” he merely puts sound into its 
words. His book is the phonographic record disc, 














his eye the needle, his voice the vibrating dia- 
phragm. He grasps the printed words visually as 
he is accustomed to grasp orally the spoken words 
of his fellows, and he “voices” the thoughts indi- 
cated in his book as he does those conceived in his 
own mind. When oral reading has given him con- 
fidence in his ability to get represented thought, 
he may grasp the thought without oral expression. 
He can read silently with assurance that he is the 
master of the printed page; the “tyranny of the 
types” has no more terror for him. There is a real 
place in every primary schoolroom for true 
phonetics . 


PROFITABLE BUSY WORK FOR THE GRADES 
First and Second Grades 

1. Stick laying—Give each child a box of 
sticks from one to five inches long, with which they 
may lay familiar objects such as chairs, boxes, lad- 
ders, ete., and copy geometrical figures from the 
blackboard—squares, triangles, rectangles, ete. 
Have the children enclose the designs with the 
longer sticks. 

2. Free hand cutting, drawing and _ paper 
folding. 

3. Weave paper mats. 

4. Fit puzzle pictures together. 

5. Trace through tissue paper. 

6. Raffia work. 
7. String acorns, corn, cut straw, beads, ete. 

8. Mold familiar objects of plastic clay. 

9. Trace autumn leaves and vegetables, colon 
and cut out. 

10. Cover words, numbers and letters with 
split peas or corn. 

11. Match printed and written words. 

12. Use word and sentence builders. 

13. Cut up cards containing numbers from 1 
to 10; cards containing corresponding words from 
one to ten; cards containing dots from one to ten. 
Match these cards. 

14. Copy numbers from 1 to 10 neatly. 

15. Copy from the board, sentences used in 
reading lesson. 

16. Make booklets containing color work. 

17. Very small folks may cut pictures from 
magazines, catalogs, ete., preparatory to making a 
farm booklet. 

18. Make a farm booklet. 

19. Make a bird booklet. 

20. Make domino cards. 

21. Composite stories. (See manual for writ- 
ten work in language for first and second grades.) 
Teach one poem and one picture each month. 
Third and Fourth Grades 

1. Learn and copy poems. 

2. Note books in language, home geography, 
nature study, etc. 

3. Maps. 
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1. Collections of weeds, flowers and birds. 

5. Bird books and charts. 

6. Charts and booklets of Health Rules 

7. Very simple letter writing. 

8. Booklets containing color work (water 
color or crayola). 

9. Make picture books and charts of leading 
breeds of farm animals and poultry. 

10. Thanksgiving, Christmas and other holi- 
day booklets. 

11. Make list of unfamiliar words in reading 
lessons; write out and hand to teacher who will 
use them for word drills. 

Learn one poem and study one picture each 
month. 


Language Seat Work for the Fifth and Sixth Grade 


1. Written compositions. 
2. Simple reports on library books. 
3. Help prepare work for school and district 
history. 
4. Note books in various subjects. 
5. Letter writing. 
6. Make books and charts of leading breeds 
farm animals and poultry. 
7. Collections of leaves, flowers and weeds. 
8. Bird booklets. 
9. Maps. 
10. Drawing and color booklets. 
Learn one poem and study one picture each 
month.—From Green County Bulletin. 


0 








TEACHING CIVICS 


(Continued from January Journal) 


The Kind of Subject-Matter to be Taught 
Needs Attention 

The following matters cf vital importance 
should be taught even if some of the facts of the 
state and federal constitution are omitted. These 
are suggested by Professor G. H. Betts in his 
excellent book, “Class-Room Method and Manage- 
ment,” published by The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
Community Interests in Which Young Citizens 

Can Help 

1. Helping keep streets, al!evs, roads and parks 
free from rubbish: avoiding tramping the grass in 
publie places; defending public buildings, monu- 
nents, etc., from vandalism. 

2. Good conduct on the street and in publie 
places; courtesy to strangers and elders. 

3. Obedience to quarantines; other laws of pub 
lic hygiene, in regard to spitting, common drink- 
ing cups, towels, ete. 

4. A spirit of pride in the community and all 
its interests; a “booster” for all good projects. 


Co-operation for “Safety First” Idea 
1. Reasons why the whole community is in- 
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terested in personal safety; cost of accidents; care 
of dependents, ete. 

2. Risks by running or driving in front of rail- 
jumping freight trains or moving 


Way trains; 
street cars. 
3. Dodging automobiles in street play; careless- 
ness in crossing the crowded street; foolish speed- 
ing. 
4, Caution around 
and courage. 


5. Suggestions for other “safety first” ideas. 


water; relation of caution 


Laws That All Should Know and Obey 


Driving, speed and roadway rights. 

Pure food, marketing damaged fruit, eggs, 
etc. 

Posting signs on trees, telephone poles, ete. 
Mowing weeds along property. 

Keeping walks clear of snow. 

Defacement of public buildings, ete. 

Fish and game laws. 

Quarantine laws. 

Selling cigarettes or tobacco to minors. 
Selling liquor. 

School laws that affect pupils. 

Concerning payment of taxes. 

Classification and weights of mail packages. 
Other laws of immediate interest and im- 
portance. 


The Citizen’s Relation to Public Health 


1. How health depends on community co-opera- 
tion; wrong of attending scheol when threatened 
with contagious disease. 

2. Importance of pure food and water supply, 
selling impure milk, tainted eggs, spoiled meat, 
ete.; pure food laws. 

3. Tuberculosis and spitting; unrestrained 
coughing and sneezing; elimination of refuse and 
reducing flies. 

4. The citizen’s obligation to keep well; cost 
of sickness; keeping health conditions good in 
home and school; the medical quack and his fake 
remedies. 

5. Local problems of cominunity hygiene which 
require attention. 


What the Government Does for its Citizens 


1. The protection of life and property; police 
force and other peace officers; the army; the navy. 

2. Supplying opportunities for education; pur- 
pose; who pays the bills; how much; our re- 
sponse. 

3. Guaranteeing liberty and opportunity; less 
favored nations; our obligations. 

4. Generous treatment of poor and_ unfor- 
tunate; institutions, parks, buildings, etec., for all. 

5. Public service; money systems; postal sys- 


tem; building and caring for public highways; 
local examples of such public service. 


What Citizens Should do in Return 


1. All favors received put us in debt; payment 
in gratitude and service. 

2. Honesty in all public trusts; cheerful pay- 
ment of taxes without evasion or grumbling; en- 
caging in useful occupation, even if wealthy. 

3. Obedience to law; helping see that others 
obey; striking at graft and civic dishonesty; vot- 
ing honestly ; honest service if elected to office. 

|. Loyalty in thought, word, deed; taking up 
arms if necessary for country. 

5. Think of still other obligations of citizens. 


Good and Bad Citizens 


1. Why class each of the following as a good 
citizen: Washington, Lincoln, Grant, Frances 
Willard, Horace Mann, Edison; select other good 
citizens, some of them local people, and tell why 
you choose them. 

2. Why is each of the following a bad citizen: 
the man who does not vote; one who sells his vote; 
the farmer who does not cut his weeds along the 
roadway; one who violates quarantine; the boy 
who throws paper on the street; the tax dodger; 
the boy or girl who unnecessarily drops out. of 
school: the family which permits a fly breeding 
privy or manure pile? 

Make Use of the Library 

Pupils in the upper grades can and should be 
taught how to use the World’s Almanac, the Blue 
Book, the proceedings of the county board, Robert’s 
Rules of Order, etc., to find the facts which they 
need. If the teacher will set problems the chil- 
dren will be eager to work out the solutions. For 
example: What recommendations did the county 
superintendent make in his last annual report? 
What state boards or commissions may be of value 
to the people of this school district? In what 
way?’ How many amendments may there be to a 
motion? Supposing that two amendments have 
been made, how should the chairman put the mo- 
tions? Give illustrations of a principal motion 
with two amendments. Or, pupils may be directed 
to find facts in the World Almanac by the use of 
such questions as these: What is the highest point 
in Wisconsin? Where is the highest waterfall 
in the world? What is the most valuable agri- 
cultural crop in the United States ? 


Make Use of Diagrams and Tabular Outlines 


In all teaching whenever possible the teacher 
should make use of sketches, diagrams, tabular 
outlines, pictorial illustrations. For example, the 
following compact arrangement will show at a 
glance certain facts which pupils need to see ir 
their relation to each other. 





The 
Governmental 
Unit 

School 
1% 
District 
HH. 
Town 
III. 
County 


IV. 
Village 
¥, 
City 


Vi. 
State 
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The Department of Government. 


(A) 


Legislative 


People and the 
Board 


People and the 
Town Board 
County 
Board 


Village 
Board 
City 
Council 


Legislature 


(B) 
Judicial 


(C) 
Executive 
The 
Board 


The Board and 
especially the 
Director 
Justice of the 
Peace 
Probate 
Judge 


Town Board 
Sheriff 


President 
Board 


Justices of the 
Peace 
Municipal Judge 
and Justices of 
the Peace 
Supreme Court and 
Circuit Courts 


Mayor 


Governor 


Chairman of the 


of the 


(D) 
Administrative 


Clerk, Treasurer, 
Teacher 


Clerk, Treasurer, 
Town Board, ete. 
Clerk, Treasurer, 
Register of Deeds, 
County Superin- 
tendent, ete. 
Clerk, Treasurer, 
ete. 

Clerk, Treasurer, 
ete., Boards and 
Commissions, ete. 
State Superintend- 
ent, Secretary of 


VII. 
Nation 


Congress 


The above tabulation does not give all of the 
facts. The administrative department may be 
considered in connection with the executive de- 
partment. 


Dramatize the Large Facts and Personal Re- 
lations Wherever Possible F 


W. E. Larson, of the state department, has ren- 
dered a good service in showing how the children 
can, for example, play that they are the cabinet. 
The president and his cabinet sit around the table 
and they consider the duties of each officer. If a 
child impersonates Robert Lansing as Secretary 
of State neither he nor the others are likely to 
forget the name nor the outstanding work of the 
department. This is no doubt a much better way 
tc impress the facts than to have the children 
simply commit the names to memory. 

To summarize, the old way was to have pupils 
commit the text of the constitution. The new 
way is to have boys and girls become interested 
in the actual activities of the good citizen. And, 
furthermore, in the best schools the pupils will 
be given daily practice in actually carrying out 
ihe duties of the good citizen. The good school 
affords ample opportunity for initiative, for loy- 
alty, for active co-operative effort. 

F. J. L. 

In the purchase of education, as of any other com- 
modity, the city gets just what it pays for, in fact, 
every educational problem is fundamentally a finan- 
cial problem.—Carroll R. Reed. 


Supreme Court and 
other Courts the 


State, Treasurer, 
3oards and 
Commissions 
Departments of 
Cabinet, etc., 
and various 
bureaus 


et¢c., 


President 


DAYS TO BE OBSERVED IN THE 
SCHOOLROOM 


February 


SPECIAL 


Ground Hog Day—February 2. 

Charles Dickens—February 7, 1812. 

John Ruskin—February 10, 1819. 

Thomas A. Edison—February 11, 1847. 

Abraham Lincoln—February 12, 1809. 

Peter Cooper (Locomotive)- 
VES. 

Valentine Day—February 14. 

Destruction of Battleship Maine—February 15, 
1898. 

Cyrus Hall McCormick (Reaper)—February 15, 
1808. 

James Russell Lowell—February 22, 1732. 

George Washington—February 22, 1732. 

Henry W. Longfellow—February 27, 1807. 


February 12, 


KNOW THE TEXT-BOOK 

The criticism is frequently made that close ad- 
herence to the text makes class work bookish and 
destroys interest. While this is doubtless true, 
something may be said in defense of the text, by 
the inexperienced teacher, at least. Neither need 
this be constructed as a contradiction to the sug- 
gestion frequently made, that the Manual is the 
outline for the work to be accomplished and a 
guide to the general method to be employed. 

In the text, the teacher finds the general facts 
about the subject to be treated; besides these, she 
may discover a method for developing and master- 
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ing the various topics presented. The author of 
any elementary text has his peculiar way of in- 
troducing any topic to be taught; and, by study- 
ing the author’s method, the teacher will find it to 
be usually true that no topic is introduced abruptly 
nor developed hurriedly. The course of instruc- 
tion may be comparable to traveling to a higher 
level by imperceptible grades; the steps developing 
the topic taught succeed one another with reason- 
able rapidity, but no new step is taken until the 
preceding one has been mastered. The author en- 
deavors to make the text of such help that the child 
may be led by easy stages to a sufficient under- 
standing of the topic, whatever it may be. At the 
same time, it is not implied that any text obviates 
the necessity of a skillful teacher. 

In view of what has been said, if the teacher, in 
presenting a new subject, will study the text and 
discover the author’s plan of treatment, no abrupt 
question will be asked and there will be no awk- 
ward silence by pupils called on to recite in the 
presence of visitors; the teacher will be able to lead 
the pupils to the acquisition of knowledge by bas- 
ing the instruction on what is already known; the 
pupil will know what he is talking about and will 
not rack his memory for words that were used in 
the text to tell something he doesn’t understand. 

Few pupils will be able to give without prelim- 
inary assistance, rules in arithmetic, definitions of 
terms used in any subject and a host of other facts, 
without reasonable preparation. Every teacher 
should recognize this fact and regard it a serious 
defect in her teaching to expect pupils to know 
such things before the proper introductory in- 
structions have been given. 

Study the text; find out how the author would 
present the.subject and do as he would, and a 
little more; then there will be no shadow of doubt 
about pupils knowing and being able to disclose 
that they know. F. J. L. 


TEACHERS AND CHILDREN SHOULD 
ULE FUTURE DUTIES 


Of course there should be a definite daily sched- 
ule or program, but is it not just as necessary and 
important to schedule future school events and 
duties? The teachers and the children should 
plan to have these worked out on time. For ex- 
ample, the reading and reporting of books. Pu- 
pils should be given sufficient time to do the 
reading, and then a definite time should be set 
for making the report. 

If schedules are made out carefully and posted 
up the children will soon grow accustomed to 
doing their work on time instead of by the hit-or- 
miss plan too often used. 

In one training school the programs for the 
literary society are made out for a quarter in ad- 
vance so that everybody knows what to do and 
when to do it. Then a schedule for rehearsals is 


SCHED- 


also posted, giving the day and the hour. A pen- 
alty is used if students forget or ignore the sched- 
ule. Schedules should always be ruled up in good 
form on good paper and posted up with thumb 
tacks. 

Schedules should announce the time for due 
note books, specimens in nature-study, poems read 
and learned, ete., ete. Get the schedule habit. It 
is in line with modern demands. 


Get a Blue Book 


The 1819 Blue Book is now out. Get a free copy for 
your school from your state senator or assemblyman, 
or from the State Superintendent of Public Property, 
at Madison. The book contains many things your 
school should know. Study its index and use its in- 
formation. 


Bean Bag Games 

There are a great many interesting games which 
can be played with bean bags (or oat bags). 

1. Bean Bag and Basket Relay: 

The players divide into two competing teams, place 
a box or waste basket on the floor in front of the 
room, draw a line several feet from the basket to 
“toe” and take turns in trying to throw the bags into 
the basket. If a bag goes in, a score of five is made; 
if it lodges on the edge it counts three; if it falls out- 
side it is not counted. 

2. Bean Bag Boards: 

Use a board 18 inches by three feet. Cut two holes 
in it, one square hole about the size of a bean bag, the 
other about three inches larger. Incline the board - 
against the wall with the larger hole at the top. Each 
player throws five bags; a bag thrown into the larger 
hole counts five; into the smaller hole, ten. Players 
may play for a certain score, throwing from a mark 
ten feet from the board. 

38. Bean Bag Boge: 

Fasten a six-inch square box into a_ twelve-inch- 
square box, and that into an _ eighteen-inch-square 
box. Tip it against the wall. Each player is 
allowed five throws toward the box, the inner box 
counting five, the next box ten, and the outside box, 
fifteen. Work for a certain score. 

4. Bean Bag Toss: 

All stand in a line, except one, who is the leader, 
who stands a short distance opposite the line. The 
leader throws the bean bag to the child at the head of 
the line, who returns it to the leader. The leader 
throws it to the next child in the line, who throws it 
back to the leader, and so it is thrown back and forth 
to each child in the line. If the leader fails to 
catch the bag he must go to the foot of the line, and 
the one at the head of the line takes his place, 


THE WAY OUT OF DARKNESS 

To the blind soldiers musie is a true life-saver, 
Their problem of readjustment is a difficult one. 
Their sense of hearing is daily becoming more 
acute, and with it the appreciation of music, which 
many have cherished but have been unable to 
gratify. Orchestras have been formed among these 
men, who play well, but there is always a group 
eager for instruction, and teachers of music are re- 
paid for their efforts in eoin of inestimable value. 
Red Cross instructors have been willing to teach 
many hours a day in the endeavor to satisfy the 
need of the patients, 
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A Real Country Consolidated School in Wisconsin 


If you will look at your map of Wisconsin, you 
will notice a V-shaped piece of land headed north- 
east into Lake Superior, with the Apostle Islands 
for an apex. This country lies between the cities 
of Superior and Ashland, and most of it is known 
as Bayfield county, with Washburn as the county 
seat, located on the shore of the beautiful Chequa- 
megon Bay. 

For some years before the war the Du Pont 
Powder Company had a small mill a few miles out 
of Washburn, where they manufactured explosive 
products. The location of this place is known as 
Barksdale. When the war came on, this plant very 
suddenly grew into immense proportions, and em- 
ployed at times as high as five thousand men. Be- 
ing located in the township of Barksdale, it neces- 
sarily had to pay its share of taxes to that unit of 




















PRIN, GEORGE DE GUIRE 
of the Barksdale Schoo] 


political territory. In 1918 the taxable valuation 
of the township of Barksdale was over $3,000,000. 
About ninety per cent of the property was owned 
by the Du Pont Powder Company, who paid an 
income tax of more than $75,000. Of this amount, 
$60,000 went to the schools of the town. Thus it 
was easy for Barksdale to erect a modern, consoli- 





dated country school and teacherage, which it did 
at an expense of about $120,000, adding thereto an 
equipment which cost nearly $20,000. The build- 
ings were erected io the west of the powder plant, 
beginning in August, 1917, but not completed, on 
account of the difficulty of securing material and 
labor, until the fall of 1918. 

Both the high and the graded school districts 
are consolidated in this building. The opening of 
the school in 1917 showed an enrollment of eight 
girls, but this year there are forty-eight in attend- 
ance, and twenty-nine of these are boys. 

The school building and the teacherage stand al- 
most alone in that part of the township of Barks- 
dale. Both are equipped with every modern con- 
venience, including electric lights, ventilating fans, 
modern toilet facilities, and all that could be de- 
sired in the most up-to-date school building and 
residence. 

The first floor of the teacherage is occupied by 
the principal and his family, while the upper flat 
is for the other teachers, of whom there are seven, 
including the grades. These teachers employ a 
maid, who assists them in the household duties. 
Both the school building and the teacherage are 
built of red brick. 

Passing to the personnel of the instructors, 
Prin. George DeGuire is in charge. He came to 
this position from Milltown, Polk county, where 
he there also started a rural high school. He seems 
to have been a pioneer in this work in Wisconsin. 
Mr. DeGuire handles the agriculture and science 
in the Barksdale school, and serves for eleven 
months of the year. His two assistants are Miss 
Alma Dupuis, who teaches the home economics 
and English, and Miss Emma Christephersen, li- 
brarian and instructor in history and business sub- 
jects. The four teachers in the grades are Miss 
Esther Osborne, principal, Miss Della Nevers, Miss 
Laura Haugen, and Miss Hazel Geisert. 

In connection with this remarkable school in the 
center of a strictly rural population, it is hardly 
necessary to comment upon its usefulness to the 
community. That question was settled long ago. 
Gathering together several of the neighboring dis- 
tricts which were small, ungraded, and lacking 
many times in good teachers to manage them, the 
residents got together and voted the central school 
at Barksdale. Critics at first prophesied failure, 
but today there is scarcely a resident of the town 
of Barksdale that does not see in this new in- 
stitution a most valuable educational and social 
center. The school work is graded from the 
primary through the high school. Competent 
teachers are hired and paid substantial salaries. 
The children are housed in a modern school build- 
ing; those living at a distance are transported at 
the expense of the district to and from school. In 
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other words, the Barksdale experiment has proven 
an education to the people of northern Wisconsin, 
although consolidation has been increasing for 
many years, especially in Ohio and Massachusetts. 
Consolidation is the only solution of our poorly or- 
ganized and conducted rural schools of today. 








Consolidated School and Teacherage at Barksdale 


That the consolidation idea may spread in Wis- 
consin is the hope of those who are authorities in 
educational matters. Bayfield county and. ‘the 
township of Barksdale are to be congratulated on 
the splendid facilities which they are offering the 
children of that community. 


THE TEACHER MARKET 


The Journal has been asked to issue a monthly 
letter on the subject of the teacher market, and is 
glad to respond to the call. Situated as we are, 
and receiving calls every day, both for positions 
this vear and for the next schvol year, and like- 
wise being in close touch with the available teachers 
not only in this state, but throughout the United 
States, we are pleased to contribute any knowledge 
which we may have upon this important subject. 

At the present time, and for filling positions 
for the remainder of the present school year, it 
is true there is a shortage of competent teachers, 
although with the exception of some rural 
schools in scattered counties most every school 
in Wisconsin has a teacher. The quality, how- 
ever, is not what it should be. School boards are 
so desperate in their desire to secure teachers that 
they are willing to take many who have before not 
been able to secure positions. Married women are 
being pressed into the service, and others who 
had given up teaching, attracted by the wages 
which they can command at present, have gone 
back into the school work. This has relieved the 
situation somewhat. 

For the school year 1920-1921, school officers 
are beginning to fill positions now. There is in 
sight, ‘however, a large degree of disturbance in 
the teacher market. The changing conditions, co- 
incident with the disturbances in the industrial 
field, including the high cost of living, and owing 
to the fact that many teachers contracted last 





spring at a very low salary, means prolonged nego- 
tiations between school officers and teachers. The 
teacher is undoubtedly going to stand in his de- 
mand for a wage consistent with present living 
conditions. On the other hand, the school officer, 
limited in the amount of money at his disposal for 
teachers’ wages, is going to hold off earlier in the 
year with the hope that later on he will be able to 
secure competent teachers at lower figures than 
those demanded by teachers during the present 
month of February. Thus it seems as if there 
would be a stand-off between employe and em- 
ployer for some months to come, and it may be 
July or August before both parties realize that they 
must come together. 

To school officers who desire to secure their 
teachers and have the matter settled, it will only 
be necessary to pay that wage which they must 
meet later in the summer. There is no possible 
chance for lower teachers’ wages this year. There 
will be fewer teachers in the market for the school 
year 1920-1921 to fill vacant positions than there 
were for the school year 1919-1920. It is only 


hoped that both parties to these transactions will 
be reasonable, and that our schools may be amply 
provided for, so far as teachers are concerned, as 
early as possible during the spring months. 


AN IMPORTANT REPORT ON WISCONSIN SAL- 
ARIES 


It will be recalled that at the meeting of the 
city superintendents last October, State Superin- 
tendent Cary appointed a committee to investigate 
existing salary conditions in Wisconsin. 

Supt. William T. Darling, of Two Rivers, was 
made chairman of this committee, and he has is- 
sued, in mimeograph form, a most valuable report 
detailing the salaries paid in the different posi- 
tions in the city schools of the state. This report 
also shows the assessed valuation of property of 
the districts, the number of teachers employed, 
and other data which is most interesting. Those 
who have not received the report can probably se- 
cure a copy by writing to Supt. Darling. 


THE LITTLE MOTHER OF THE DEAF 


Mrs. Hypatia Boyd Reed, known among the 
city’s deaf as “the little mother,” is working to se- 
cure a night school for the adult deaf of Milwau- 
kee, under the city’s public night school system. 


His Teacher 

Bobbie of the first grade, showing picture to 
mother: These are ladies. 

Mother: What is the difference between a lady 
and a woman? 

Bobbie: I don’t know. 

Mother: What is a mother? 

Bobbie: A woman. 

Mother: What is your teacher? 

Bobbie: She is the difference.—Exchange, 
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FAIRCHILD SUCCEEDS ROBERTS AT FOND DU 


LAC 

On the first of February, Supt. J. E. Roberts 
retired from the headship of the Fond du Lae 
schools. Mr. Roberts came to Wisconsin from 
Iowa some seven years ago to the superintendency 
at Stevens Point, and three years ago was chosen 
to take charge of the Fond du Lae schools. His 
record in Wisconsin has been a strong one. It did 
not take Roberts long to get the Wisconsin spirit. 
He has proven himself not only a worthy man in 
the profession of teaching, but a good fellow with 
his co-laborers, and his loss to the teaching field 
and to Wisconsin causes a genuine regret on the 
part of the host of friends he has made in this 
state. He goes to his farm in Missouri, where he 
expects to continue his activities in the future. 
May success follow him! 


SUPT. R. W. FAIRCHILD, Fond du Lac 


Succeeding Mr. Roberts in the superintendency 
at Fond du Lac, is Mr. R. W. Fairchild, who has 
been instructor in biology and dean of men in the 
Stevens Point Normal School for the last six 
years. Mr. Fairchild is thirty-two years of age, 
has a Master’s degree from the University of Mich- 
igan, and has pursued educational work in IIlinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. He was superintendent 
of the Vandalia, Illinois, schools for one year. He 
was assistant principal of the Moline, Illinois, 


high school when he came to his present position 
at Stevens Point. 

Mr. Fairchild’s withdrawal from the normal 
school faculty is the second of a similar nature 
within the last sixty days, L. R. Creutz, of the 
Eau Claire Normal, having resigned the first of 
January, to take the superintendency at Monroe. 
The low salary wage being paid normal school 
instructors today will undoubtedly continue to 
cause resignations of good men from our normals, 
that they may advance to city headships, where 
betters salaries are being paid. 

The Journal extends congratulations to the 
Fond du Lae schools and to Supt. Fairchild, and 
wishes for both the greatest possible success. 


ANOTHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY LICENSED IN 
WISCONSIN 


The State Industrial Commission has granted a 
license to Wm. H. Maxwell to conduct a teachers’ 
agency at Wausau. As stated by Mr. Maxwell at 
the hearing, he expects to charge a nominal regis- 
tration fee and the usual commission, and to be 
of especial assistance in finding teachers for the 
local schools of Wausau and the neighboring 
counties. He will continue as head of the com- 
mercial department of the Wausau high school. 
Mr. Maxwell came from Illinois to the Wausau 
high school last fall, but before that time had 
taught at Tomah and La Crosse. He is a graduate 
of the Whitewater Normal school. 

One of the recommendations filed with the ap- 
plication of Mr. Maxwell, and involving the largest 
unit of teachers in the territory to be served by 
this new agency, was by Supt. S. B. Tobey of the 
Wausau schools. Although Mr. Tobey in the past 
has been one of the few school men in Wisconsin 
who never made use of the private teachers’ 
agency, evidently he has been converted to its use- 
fulness as an essential part of our educational 
machinery. 

Never before in the history of education has 
there been a greater need of the teachers’ agency 
as a clearing house between the school board and 
the teacher. The stringency in the teacher market; 
the readjustment of the wage question ; the fitting 
of the right teacher into the right place; the fur- 
nishing of school boards with a choice of candidates 
from different institutions, enabling the teacher to 
know his own worth and to select the place that 
offers him a successful career—are the problems 
hest solved by the agency which has no institutional 
prejudice and does business on the square this 
year, that it may do more business next year. 

There is not a college or a normal school, or a 
city school, in Wisconsin or in the country, that 
does not today depend upon the teachers’ agency 
for help in recruiting its instructional force. 

The Journal wishes the Wausau enterprise the 
full measure of success. 
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ON TO CLEVELAND WITH THE JOURNAL 
SPECIAL TRAIN 


All arrangements have been completed for the 
trip from Chicago to Cleveland for the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. 

The Lowa delegation will join us at Chicago. 

The train leaves the LaSalle Street station, Chi- 
cago, at 10-25 A. M., Sunday, February 21, 1920, 
and arrives at Cleveland at 7:00 P.M. of the same 
day. 

A special rate of one and one-third fare has been 
granted. 

A round trip ticket must be purchased from the 
local home agent going same route both directions- 
routed N. Y. Central, Chicago—Cleveland. 

The purchaser must present to local ticket agent 
an official identification certificate which can be 
obtained by writing the state manager, President 
John F. Sims, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

Take this matter up with your local ticket agent 
at once and see that he has the proper form ticket 
to issue to you. 

If your board of education is paying your expen- 
ses, your ticket is exempt from the war tax. 

The one way rail fare, Chicago—Cleveland, with 
war tax is $11.02—without tax $10.21. 

Parlorcar seat $1.62 with tax, $1.50 without 


Make all parlor car reservations with the editor 
of the Journal. These may be made up to the last 
week before departure. Pay for your parlor car 
seat at the LaSalle Street station ticket window 
before departure of train. 

All rooms alloted to the Wisconsin delegates at 
Hotel Euclid have been taken. 

About seventy-five train reservations have been 
made up to-Feb. 1. This means over one hundred 
from Wisconsin. In almost every instance the lo- 
cal school authorities are paying the expenses of 
the superintendent—at least this is true in all 
of Wisconsin’s progressive cities, educationally 
speaking. ; 


CHIPPEWA COUNTY TAKES THE LEAD IN OR- 
GANIZING 

Chippewa county claims the honor of being the 
first county to complete the organization of its 
teachers. The city teachers of Chippewa Falls and 
those of Stanley, New Auburn, etc., organized 
some time ago, and now the rural teachers have 
formed a federation fixing the annual fee at $2.00, 
one half of which is to be sent to the State As- 
sociation’s Publicity Committee. 

The County Executive Committee has been or- 
ganized and a scheme of representation worked 
out, each village in the county having at least one 
vote. 

The greatest service that can be rendered a democ- 


racy is to train its citizens to understand its duties 
and use aright its opportunities—R. Gray Williams. 


WAGES AT SHULLSBURG DISGRACEFULLY 
LOW 


Another startling example of low wages—and 
the worst yet—has come to light. In response to 
our request of last month for reports on low sal- 
aries, we have received direct information that 
Shullsburg, Lafayette county, has seven teachers 
in the grades, not one of whom is receiving more 
than $60 per month! In the high school, two 
teachers are getting $100 each, and one, $115. 
Better wages have been requested, but so far the 
demands have fallen on deaf ears. 

This is a worse state of affairs than at Port 
Washington. Can it be possible there are other 
places in Wisconsin where they can’t see the joke 
in the $60 minimum established by the last legis- 
lature? They will see it when they find them- 
selves without teachers next fall. 


SPARTA FAILS TO RAISE TEACHERS’ WAGES 

At a special school district meeting at Sparta 
last month, in which 408 votes were cast, it was 
decided not to increase the salaries of teachers. 
The amount of $3,206 was asked to raise salaries, 
but the vote was 183 for and 225 against this ac- 
tion. 

During the meeting someone connected with the 
telephone company—an employer of women—: 
made a speech on the “sanctity of keeping a con- 
tract” in spite of a “few paltry dollars involved.” 
The mayor, who stood up for the teachers, intro-. 
duced some remarks about the sanctity of raising 
telephone rates in spite of contracts in order to 
pay telephone girls better wages, but these were 
declared foreign to the subject and dismissed. Evi- 
dently the meeting was not exactly dull. 

And still a few schoolmasters insist that there is 
no need of a publicity committee to educate lay- 
men as to the teacher crisis impending! 

May Providence help Sparta and her teachers— 
if the people won’t! 


LAURA E. HAHN, KENOSHA COUNTY 


PROBATION OFFICER 

Delinquent, neglected and dependent children 
of Kenosha county have a friend in Miss Laura E. 
Hahn, probation officer, who leaves nothing un- 
done in order to give the children under her care 
their right to happiness and progress. 

Miss Hahn investigates the district schools two 
or three times a year, and relieves the teachers of 
dealing with troublesome cases. Her latest inno- 
vation is a book shelf, from which she supplies 
reading material for children she seeks to keep off 
the streets. Her aim is to reach every corner of 
the county, discover the children who are not 
having a fair deal, and start them along the right 
path. 


MISS 


The savings and investments practiced by children 
are primarily that there may be established the habit 
of thrift.—/. F. Chamberlain. 
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SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
FEBRUARY 13-14 

The teachers of southern Wisconsin will again 
rally at Madison on Friday and Saturday, Febru- 
ary 13-14. Supt. C. C. Bishop, of Portage, is the 
president for this vear and has prepared a program 
which will shake up the dry bones of teacherdom 
in southern Wisconsin as has never been done be- 
fore. While the completed program is not yet in 


THE AT MADISON, 











SUPT. C. C. BISHOP, Portage 
President Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 


print, we note the names of Reuben Post Halleck, 
Ernest Horn, Presidents Birge and Culbertson as 
some of the leading speakers. 

The Mozart Club, of Madison, will furnish a 
large portion of the music. The sectional meetings 
will be the same as the previous year and strong 
leaders have been selected for each one. 

Those not provided with rooms for the meeting 
should write to Supt. R. B. Dudgeon, Madison, at 
once for reservation. There are plenty of restau- 
rants in Madison to take care of the eating part of 
the teachers’ stay in the city. 

The Southern Association has a big reputation 
to keep up, both in the matter of attendance and 
actual work done, and there is no question that the 
1920 meeting will surpass all that have gone be- 
fore. 

Make vour plans now to be in Madison Febru- 
ary 13-14. 


LATEST SALARY ADDITIONS 

Lake Geneva—The average salary of high school 
teachers is $1,335. Teachers in the grades receive 
on an average $100 per month for nine months, 
including a bonus of $100 which has just been 
granted. 

Portage—As a result of the granting of a $100 
bonus, salaries of grade teachers average now over 
$90 per month. 

Fond du Lac—Increases of from $50 to $250 
per year have been granted according to length of 
service. 

Milwaukee—The grade teachers’ maximum has 
been raised from $1,500 to $1,620, that of heads 
of departments in high schools to $2,640, and of 
other high school teachers to $1,920. A propor- 
tional advance has been granted those receiving 
lower salaries. Seventeen teachers are affected by 
the increase to the amount of about $4,000. 

Oshkosh—A $15-a-month increase has 
granted. 

Oconto—A schedule has been fixed as follows: 
Lowest salary, no previous experience, $80; one to 
ten years of experience, $85; eleven to twenty 
vears of experience, $90; over twenty years, $95; 
supervising teacher of music and drawing, $95. 

Sharon—Increases of from $5 to $25 have been 
granted. The minimum for grade teachers is $75: 
for high school teachers, $100. 

3eloit—All teachers and principals were granted 
an increase of $20 per month, beginning with Jan- 
uary. 

Galesville—Every grade teacher has been given 
an increase of from $15 to $20 per month. This 
makes the salary of every grade teacher $100, in- 
stead of $80 and $85, as stated in last month’s 
Journal. Salaries of some of the high school 
teachers were also raised. 

Grand Rapids—The minimum wage for teachers 
was recently fixed at $80. 

Kenosha—Everyone on the school force, from 
the superintendent to the janitor, received a ten 
per cent increase in salary, beginning February 1. 

Marinette—An increase of ten per cent to all 
the teachers in Marinette dates from January 1, 
to be paid in the form of a bonus to those who 
finish the school year. At the opening of the 
school year the teachers were granted an increase 
of about twenty-five per cent. 

Manitowoc—lIn spite of all the newspaper talk 
about the teachers striking, Supt. P. J. Zimmers 
declares that the most harmonious and friendly 
feeling exists between the board and the high 
school teachers. All teachers, including those in 
the grades, will receive increased salaries begin- 
ning with February. 

Berlin—A $10 monthly increase to all grade 
teachers and a $5 increase to all high schoo] teachers 
was granted last month. This brings the minimum 
for grade teachers from grades one to seven inclu- 
sive to $80; eighth grade $95. 


been 
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Reedsville—All teachers have been given a twen- 
ty per cent increase. 

Oconto—Salaries of high school teachers have 
been increased $10 per month. 

Menominee—-As a result of a $10 a month in- 
crease, the minimum salary paid to teachers is now 
$85 per month. 


THE NORMAL TEACHERS’ MEETING AT 
MADISON. 

On January 22-24, there was held at Madison a 
most important meeting of the instructors in our 
normal schools, exclusive of the presidents, although 
the latter were present by invitation and participa- 
ted in the program. 

The Association of Wisconsin Normal School 
Teachers had its inception at the meeting of the 
state association at Milwaukee last November. 
Better acquaintanceship was sought, and the hope 
expressed that the regents might profit by learning 
the “class-room” side of the normal school problems 
as determined in a separate and independent 
meeting of the teachers from time to time. The 


presidents of the institutions are not included in 
the membership. 

The meeting last month was marked by a genuine 
interest in eyery number on the long program. 
Although United States Commissioner P. P. Clax- 
ton failed to appear as per schedule—a habit of 


his—W. C. Bagley of Columbia and David Felmley 
of Normal, Illinois; normal school more than made 
up for the Commissioner’s absence. 

State Superintendent Cary, Secretary E. A. Fitz- 
patrick of the state board, Secretary William Kittle 
of the normal regents, President Harvey of Stout, 
the normal school presidents, Superintendent Mary 
D. Bradford of Kenosha, and a big list of normal 
teachers kept the program humming all the time. 
The banquet Friday evening was the big event of 
the meeting as reported by those fortunate enough 
to be included in the invitations. There were some 
three hundred present with Pres. V. E. McCaskill 
acting as toastmaster. 

The officers of the association are Edgar F. Riley 
of Platteville, president; Miss Bertha Hussey of 
Stevens Point, vice-president ; and W. H. Sanders 
of LaCrosse, secretary-treasurer. 

“Annual conferences are planned for the future, 
and if they maintain the standard set by this initial 
meeting, the association will prove a most success- 
ful unit in the educational program of Wisconsin. 


At his best Elmer was not noted for brilliancy, 
consequently he was not likely to shine in his his- 
tory examination. One stumbling block in the 
world’s record concerned Nero. Elmer had heard 
of Nero, but he had absolutely no recollection of 
his achievements. But for once his intellect was 
equal to the task imposed upon it. 

“The less said about Nero the better,’ he wrote. 

The examiner apparently thought likewise and 
marked him perfect.—Exchange. 


PRESIDENT BRANNON OF BELOIT COLLEGE 
RESIGNS. 

Press dispatches indicate the sudden resignation 
of Dr. Melvin A. Brannon as president of Beloit 
College. 

The news will be received with great regret by 
many Wisconsin educators who, in the short time 
President Brannon has presided over the destinies 
of the line city college, have learned to know him 
as a progressive man and a constructive educator. 

According to rumors, Dr. Brannon insists upon 
a “reasonable liberalism” in the matter of faculty 
ideas and ideals. It is also thought that the resig- 
nation is due to the failure of the trustees of the 
institution to provide funds for the proper main- 
tenance of salaries. 

The Journal is not surprised at this outcome of 
Dr. Brannon’s connection with Beloit College. 
While this institution has been noted and honored 
in the past for its conservatism, it has no doubt been 
dragging behind the times, and perhaps the 
trustees secured a more progressive man to preside 
over the institution than they intended. 

However that may be, Dr. Brannon is a leader in 
educational thought and a men of action, popular 
with the masses, and one whom the college cannot 
afford to lose. 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF TOBACCO 

A group of fifty scientific men, physicians, psy- 
chologists, physiologists, educationalists, and in- 
vestigators of food and drugs have been consti-' 
tuted a committee for the scientific study of to- 
bacco. Investigations are now in progress in the 
Harvard Medical School, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, the University of Michigan, Washington Uni- 
versity, Stanford University, and the University of 
Wisconsin, on the physiological and mental effects 
of tobacco. 

The investigation of the mental effects of to- 
haeco has been assigned to Professor M. V. O’Shea, 
of the University of Wisconsin. The work was 
started under his direction in the psychological 
laboratory of the university last June. Dr. C. L. 
Hull, who is in charge of experimental psycholoev, 
has immediate charge of the laboratory studies that 
are being made. The summer was spent in de- 
vising methods of testing the effects of tobaceo on 
the mind. Needless to say, such a study as this is 
very complicated and difficult, but a technique of 
investigating has been perfected which is vielding 
promising results. 

Every day in the psychological laboratory the 
work is going on for three or four hours. Mr. 
Mueller, assistant in experimental psychology, is 
assisting in the experimental studies. The sub- 
jects upon whom the tests are being made are paid 
a fair sum for their co-operation. 

The expenses of the investigation, which will be 
continued for many months to come, are provided 
for in a grant made by the general committee with 
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For Better Communities 


Modern playgrounds and proper equipment mold today’s 
growing and playful children into vigorons, healtful men 


Builders for 50 years of every variety of gymnasium apparatus for men, 
the Medart Company has naturally been fitted for leadership—which 
it has always taken and held—in furthering the playground movement 
and developing playground equipment of the highest type. 


Write for catalogue “‘L” on your letterhead 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


MARK L. CROUSE, District Manager 
546 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1000 words; debates on 
either side of any subject, about 1500 words; one dol- 
lar each. Addresses for all occasions prepared to order. 
All work done by college graduates. Satisfaction 
Subjects for debates, 
essays and orations free. 

Columbian Information Bureau, Wasnington, D. C. 





HOME STUDY—High School, College, Business and Pro- 
fessional Degree Courses. Eighth Year. Catalog Free. 
| ey eae PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, 





EDUCATION 40th year Sept. 1919. $3.00 a year. 
sample20c. 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. ‘‘As nec- 
essary to a teacher asa medical journal toa physician.”’ 
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MAGAZINE BINDERS 


DURABLE INEXPENSIVE EASY TO USE 
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No. 1411 (14x11 in. for Sat. Eve. Post) _55 cents 

No. 1711 (17x11 in. for L. H. J. ete.)__.60 cents 
Order by number. 
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FEBRUARY << 


§ This is the month to enroll for next year! 
§ This year go after that position in a business- 


§ Name your salary and let PARKER attend to 
the business end of the deal--then it is up to him 


§ He’s done it for thousands of others in the last 
17 years--why not tor you? 


J Write for our Registration Form today--its free! 


Che Parker Cearhers’ Agenry 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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headquarters in New York. Professor O’Shea 
made a preliminary report of the investigation in 
September, and on the basis of this the committee 
made an appropriation of all the funds asked for 
to complete the investigation. Several men are 
being trained to assist in conducting the experi- 
ments in the laboratory and outside. The mental 
effects of tobacco will be studied from every con- 
ceivable angle. 

There are several lines of study being under- 
taken outside of the laboratory. The co-operation 
of a large number of high school principals has 
been secured. Also testimony is being secured 
from men who have achieved success in every pro- 
fession and in every line of activity. 

Investigations are being made on the physio- 
logical effects of tobacco by Professor Cannon of 
the Harvard Medical School; Professor Dunlap 
and Doctor Hooker and Professor McCollum, of 
Johns Hopkins University; Professor Erlanger, of 
Washington University; Professor Martin, Stan- 
ford University ; Professor Brooks, New York Uni- 
versity, Professor Osler, of Oxford, England; and 
Professor Farnam, of Yale University. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Fennimore, Wisconsin, December 24th, 1919. 
Friend Editor: 

The two documents attached speak for them- 
selves. 

Some time ago I received an imploring letter 
from Parker asking fervently to get subscriptions 
for a worthy paper. Yes, yes, we will do exactly 
that. We were a bit busy before. But we will. 

As a leader, a sort of ace of trumps seemed to 
be a plan to organize the rank and file into an 
organization to improve conditions. 
Tut, tut, Brother Parker, your plan is so good that 
it is good for nothing. We need an organization 
with teeth. Teeth, teeth, there is nothing like 
the A. F. L., the whole way. I tell you they have 
sound of a going business. 

I agree with you as to the usefulness of the state 
association, the N. EK. A. Honestly, I consign theit 
ads to “ashes to ashes and dust to dust.” If the 
devil don’t get the stuff, Satan must. Organized 
by supers, run by supers, for supers, by supers, 
among supers, where do the small fry come in, 
except to jump from frying pan to fire?) But turn 
swiftly to the other side—the remedy. 

It is my very candid conviction, that if the in- 
structor branch essay to improve their condition, 
a new organization such as you suggest will require 
all the steam of the boilers to run the machine. 

Wish you might be converted from the error of 
your way; let all this dignity stuff go to the eternal 
bow-wows, and face the cold-blooded facts, a 
teachers’ union—the whole thing. That and 
nothing else will deliver us. 

Roust on your House of Delegates. 

With best wishes, JOSEPH Reep. 


economic 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS NOTES 
BLANCHARD, Department of Geography, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Changing Rubber Supply 

An interesting change is taking place in the 
source of the world’s rubber supply. It is shifting 
from the banks of the Amazon to the opposite 
side of the earth—southeastern Asia and the ad- 
joining islands. Beginning with an output of one 
thousand tons in 1907, the production of these ori- 
ental plantations has increased enormously, now 
furnishing 240,000 tons, or three-fourths of the 
world’s crude rubber. The recent decline in the 
output of the Brazilian forests is giving that gov- 
ernment serious concern. The attempt to produce 
plantation rubber in the New World has not met 
with the same success that it has in the Orient, 
due, largely, to the lack of cheap labor here. In 
spite of our great demand for rubber in the auto- 
mobile industry, the production of “tame” rub- 
ber has been able to more than keep pace with it, 
so that the price of rubber, instead of rising, has 
heen steadily falling, being now fifty cents a pound, 
as compared with $1.05 in 1910. 
Silk Hose From American Forests 

One of the newest and most unique develop- 
ments in the wood pulp industry is its use in the 
manufacture of silk hosiery. The growth of the 
manufacture of this kind of artificial silk has been 
very rapid in this country. In 1917, we exported 
2,000,000 pairs of such hose; in 1918, 6,000,000 
pairs; and in 1919, almost 16,000,000 pairs. The 
war proved a great stimulus to the industry, as 
the import of artificial silk from the Central Pow- 
ers, whence we normally received much of our 
supply, was cut off. A small part of our export 
went to China and Japan, the home of the silk 
worm. 
Venice and the Austrian Invasion 

The modern Venetian has, evidently, not the 
confidence in the protection of his islands and 
canals that his ancestors had when, fearing the 
vengeance of the invading barbarians, they sought 
asylum in these marshes and islets. During the 
great Italian retreat of October, 1917, so large a 
number of Venetians fled the city that by the 
spring of 1918 only 40,000 remained out of a 
normal population of 150,000. The refugees took 
their industries along with them to other cities, 
where they settled temporarily. Since much of 
their industry, such as lace making and embroid- 
ery, is practiced under the domestic rather than 
the factory system, this was not so great a task as 
it might seem on first thought. The people have 
now returned, and life in Venice, the city of 176 
canals and 122 islands, is again on the road to 
normal conditions. Those who were brave enough 
to remain found a partial, but unique protection in 
these canals, for many of the bombs dropped by 
the air raiders fell into the water, and so were 
ineffective. 
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speed and content. 


4. To produce better results in oral reading. 








Ww 2451-59 Prairie Avenue 


Train Your Pupils in Silent Reading 
Do You Know? 


| 1 That 99%of your pupils’ reading after leaving school will be silent reading? | 

2 That a large percentage of their failures in other subjects is due to failure to under- 
stand or properly interpret the printed page? 

3 That training in oral reading only will add little to their success in other school subjects 

and practically nothing to their pleasure outside of school? 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Readers 


1 To motivate silent reading and make children think. 
2 To lead them to read on their own initiative and to test their own progress in gaining 


8 Tocreate for them new centers of interest. 
readers are here made interesting and comprehensible. ) 


The three books, for fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, are accompanied by an effective Teachers’ 
Manual which presents a practical pedagogy of reading problems applied definitely to each lesson with 
an almost personal touch, for Miss Bolenius makes reading a pleasure to both teacher and pupils. 
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Keep Your Pencil Sharp! 


One pencil sharpener should be in every 
school room—not one to the building. 


We send the Chicago prepaid to any Wis- 
consin address. 


Bor regwiar pencil: «2... oes. ce ced seasons $1.25 
For all pencils and crayons ................ 1.50 
Discounts in dozen lots. 


The Parker Company 
SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 

















OUR UNITED STATES 


By WILLIAM BACKUS GUITTEAU 


This is not ‘‘just another’’ United 
States history for seventh and eighth 
grades, there is more good history 
init than will be found in other books, 
and the book has style. 


Look in your other books for a dis- 
cussion of the importent Rush- Bagot 
agreement of 1817, ending forever 
naval armament on the Great Lakes. 
If you contemplate any history buy- 
ing for the upper grammar grades 
you will surely want to see Our Uni- 
ted States. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 


629 Spooner Street 623 So. Wabash Avenue 
Madison. Wis. Chicago 
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$1.50 per year 20 cents per copy 


WILLARD N. PARKER 
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FRANCES E. HOLMBURG 
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Managing Editor 

Editorial Writer 

Assistant Editor 
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Business Manager 


Entered at the postoffice at Madison, Wis., as sec- 
ond class mail matter. 


IS YOUR JOURNAL DELAYED? 

We mail the Journal on the first day of the 
month, and it should reach every Wisconsin sub- 
scriber before the 5th. Several complaints came 
to us last month that the January issue did not 
reach subseribers at all, while two reported that 
it was not delivered until the 15th. There is no 
excuse for this service at this time of the year. 
The only explanation is that something is wrong 
with the postal system, and that it is up to Mr. 
Burleson and his men. 

We should be pieased to hear promptly from 
subseribers who do not get their Journal in time. 











Wisconsin Educational News 











Rhinelander has opened an evening school. 

The Southern, at Madison, February 13-14. 

The Department of Superintendence, at Cleve- 
land, Feb. 23-28. 

Are you going with the “bunch” on the Journal 
special to Cleveland ? 

An educational research station has been estab- 
lished at the University of Wisconsin. 

Fire recently destroyed the two-room school 
building at Elmhurst, Langlade county. 

Physical training as a separate course in the 
curriculum has been introduced into the Waukesha 
High school. 

Miss Lila Dryer, of Baraboo, is the new super- 
vising teacher of Door county, succeeding Miss Ce- 
celia Anderson. 

Miss Dorothy Taplin, former county assistant 
supervisor in Waushara county, passed away Jan- 
uary 2, at Muirdale Sanitarium, Wauwatosa. 

Arthur Dietz, principal of the Coloma schools, 
Waushara county, and Miss Carrie Blum, of Twin 
Cities, Minnesota, were married December 31. 

A Parent-Teachers’ Association, which promises 
to be exceptionally strong in promoting community 
welfare, has recently been organized at Fennimore. 


John H. Neu, champion boxer of the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station, recently joined the 
staff of the athletic department of the University. 

Mrs. Mabel Foley Bachhuber, a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, who taught at Mayville 
in 1910-12, is again teaching English and history 
there. 

The question of a junior high school at Fond 
du Lac is arousing interest. It is hoped that a 
new building, costing about $500,000 will be 
erected. 

W. E. Boren, formerly of the Milwaukee Normal 
School faculty, has been appointed instructor of 
mathematics in the Milwaukee School of Engi- 
neering. 

Mrs. C. N. Nye, formerly Miss Carolyn Bryant, 
a Menasha school teacher, has been appointed as- 
sistant principal of one of the grade schools at 
Madison. 

Bonds for a new junior high school and voca- 
tional school have been voted at Chippewa Falls. 
The school will be erected this spring at a cost of 
$175,000. 

The vocational night school at Beloit has been 
extended and improved and has reopened after a 
month vacation. Service men are offered courses 
without charge. 

Bonds for $430,000 were recently signed by 
Mayor Armstrong of’Racine to cover the cost ot 
a new school building and an addition to one of 
the old buildings. 

The new school building of Sharon, Portage 
county, has been named after Gen. E. F. MeGlach- 
lin, Stevens Point, Portage county’s most distin- 
guished army officer. 

The night schools of Milwaukee have reopened, 
after having been closed for severai weeks. A new 
fund is now available, and it is expected that large 
classes will be enrolled. 

The board of Adams county recently voted ap- 
propriations to cover the expense of a county nurse, 
an agricultural agent and a clerk for the county 
superintendent’s office. 

Plans for rebuilding the Scandinavia Academy, 
in Waupaca county, which was destroyed by fire 
the last day of the old year, are now in progress. 
The loss exceeds $60,060. 

It is claimed that Wisconsin schools lead the na- 
tion in the organized educational fight against 
tuberculosis and other preventable diseases through 
the annual Red Cross seal sale. 


The Scandinavian Ministerial Association, rep- 
resenting evangelical churches in Superior, has 
presented a protest to the school board against per- 
mitting dancing in the public schools. 


Dan P. Hughes, principal of the Dunn County 
Training School at Menomonie, has been elected 
county agricultural agent for Portage county at a 
salary of $3,000 per year and expenses. 
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Standard Classic Readers 


5 Volumes 








Each selection is particularly suitable for use in 
the grade intended and study helps are provided 
in the way of interesting introductions, biogra- 
phies and notes. 

Incidently, these readers furnish ample oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with those char- 
acters both of fact and fiction, which the pupils 
will come in contact most frequently in their 
later readings. 

In this series are found almost all of the stor- 
ies, poems and legends adapted to children of 
these grades. Added to these are, in the first, 
second and third books, dramatization and mem- 
ory gems; and in the fourth and fifth, historical 
readings and sketches of various industries. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader FOURTH Year 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS 
This volume contains 44 Literary Selections, 
18 Memorizing Selections, 2 Dramatic Selections, 
23 Two Line Memory Gems. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader FIFTH Year 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS 
This volume contains 44 Literary Selections, 
5 Dramatic Selections, 19 Memory Gem Selec- 
tions. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader SIXTH YEAR 
PRICE SIXTY CENTS 
This volume contains 49 Literature Selections, 
6 Dramatic Readings, 9 Memory Selections. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader SEVENTH Year 
PRICE. SEVENTY CENTS 
This volume contains 25 Literature Selections, 
32 Selections on Myth, Legend, History and 
Biography, 3 Studies of Cotton Wheat and Corn 
respectively. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader EIGHTH Year 


PRICE SEVENTY CENTS 


The Literary selections in Part I of this vol- 
ume are of the best products of both American 
and British writers. Some of the most delight- 
ful gems of American literature are included. 

Part II contains selections designed to give 
the pupil a clearer understanding of the myths 
and legends of the ancients, because it furnishes 
the foundation upon which much of our later lit- 
erature and history are built. 

Part III contains industrial readings which 
present not only the march of scienlific progress, 
but give due prominence to the human element 
of labor also. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Correspondence Solicited with Superintendents and Principals 
of Schools. Mention Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


Supplementary Reading 
The Bradley Quality Books 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 


For the Children’s Hour, Book No. 
For Ist and 2nd grades, price 
For the Children’s Hour, Book No. II, 
For 2nd and 8rd grades, price 
For the Children’s Hour, Book No III, 
For 3rd and 4th grades, price 
Once Upon a Time Animal Stories, 
For the 3rd and 4th grades, price 
Stories of Great Adventure, 
For the 6th and 7th grades, price 
Broad Stripes and Bright Stars, 
American History Stories, 
For 6th, 7th and 8th grades 








Any of above books sent postage paid 
on receipt of price. We make dis- 
count to schools on quantities. 


Send for our special list of materials for Semi-graded 
schools, also complete catalogue. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
2249-53 Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Northwestern Agents of MILTON BRADLEY CO. 














Why It Pays To Teach 


Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


COPY FROM LETTER 


‘‘There are about 325 high schools in the state. 
Eighty or more of these are represented in my 
classroom today. Among my students are some 
from the fourteen high schools who you say are 
teaching the Gregg system. We are working 
over those students, trying to make Isaac Pit- 
man successes out of Gregg failures. 


“Hardly a year passes that we do not have 
Greggites in our dictation room writing the 
Gregg system. We have observed their going-up 
ability with peculiar interest. Our observation 
of their efforts makes us hesitate still more.’’— 
E. J. Forney, State Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege, Greensboro, N. C. 


Send for particulars of a Free Correspondence 
Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West Forty-fifth Street NEW YORK 
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Supt. C. P. Cary last month sent out a letter to 
city superintendents, principals and school boards, 
urging steps to increase teachers’ salaries in view 
of the outlook for next year’s supply of teachers. 

Miss Florence Holcombe, for the past two and 
one-half years in charge of kindergarten work at 
Evansville, has accepted an assistantship in the 
model kindergarten of the Whitewater Normal 
School. 

It is encouraging to note that 150 women 
students are specializing in physical education at 
the University of Wisconsin. It is.to be hoped that 
many of these will become teachers of health and 
right living. 

G. B. Haverson, principal of the Hartford High 
school, was injured in a fall not long ago. He 
fell from a stepladder in the assembly room of the 
high school and struck a radiator, wrenching his 
arm and wrist. 

J. M. Lorscheter, principal of schools at Mon- 
tello, has been appointed principal of the Ash- 
land County Training School te succeed G. W. 
Weldon. W. N. Mackin, of Madison, has taken 
the principalship at Montello. 

Members of the Board of Education at Kenosha 
are threatening to declare their independence of 
the Wisconsin Gas and Electric Company, by pro- 
viding for the installation of a lighting plant for 
the new schools now under construction. 

It has been proposed by President Theodore P. 
Esser of the Milwaukee Board of School Com- 
missioners to give to the people of Milwaukee 
through the press the pro and con of the plan to 
hold school for twelve months in the year. 

Supt. Mary D. Bradford, of Kenosha, has sent 
out a call for-volunteers to substitute in the city 
schools during the absence of teachers on ac- 
count of sickness. One room is reported to have 
been closed and forty children sent home. 


Principal L. C. Johnson, of the Richland County 
Normal Training School, has been granted a leave 
of absence to attend the University until the end 
of summer school. Mr. Johnson has been princi- 
pal for six years, teaching almost continuously. 

Teachers of Spanish and French will be inter- 
ested in the January bulletin of the Wisconsin 
Association of Modern Language Teachers, sent 
out by the Association from Madison. Laura B. 
Johnson, of the Wisconsin High school, is editor. 


Washburn county schools have taken up the new 
idea of a school club, which is growing in popu- 
larity in the rural schools of Wisconsin. Miss 
Laura E. Keller, supervising teacher of Washburn 
county, has formulated plans for the conducting 
of the club. 

Bonds for $100,000 will be issued by Price 
county for the erecting and equipping of a build- 
ing at Phillips to house the training school, the 


county superintendent of schools, the supervising 
teacher, the county nurse and the county agri- 
cultural agent. 

An interesting experiment is being worked out 
in Ft. Atkinson. Two seniors in the high school, 
one junior, one sophomore, and one other student 
are chosen to comprise a student senate, whose 
aim is to pass rules which will better conditions in 
the high school. 

J. W. T. Ames, formerly superintendent of 
schools at River Falls and at New Richmond, 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy in the de- 
partment of history at Kau Claire Normal caused 
by the resignation of L. R. Creutz, who is now 
superintendent at Monroe. 

The Eighth Student Volunteer Convention held 
at Des Moines, Iowa, last month, and attended by 
many Wisconsin delegates, reports an attendance 
of over 7,000 delegates, representing more than 
1,000 universities and colleges and approximately 
forty nations of the world. 

Supplementing our list of last month of the 
Schoolmaster-Rotarians in Wisconsin, we will add 
the names of Supt. F. E. Converse, of Beloit, Supt. 
J.T. Hooper, of the State School for the Blind, at 
Janesville, and Prin. Paul G. W. Keller, of the 
Appleton High school. Are there others? 


E. G. Doudna, superintendent of schools at 
Grand Rapids, Wisconsin, is the author of “Our 
Wisconsin,” a school history of the Badger state. 
It is a history from the earliest days of the pio- 
neers through all of America’s wars, including the 
return of Wisconsin soldiers from the Rhine. 

L. 'T. Gould, Miss Edith White and W. H. 
Cheever, of the Milwaukee Normal School, and 
Professor Clow of Oshkosh were among those in 
attendance at the meeting of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers and of the National Association 
of Economics and Sociology at Chicago last month. 

Director Leonard R. Evans, for thirteen years 
head of the vocational school system of Sheboygan, 
a leader in Americanization work, and president 
of the directors of vocational education in Wiscon- 
sin, has resigned to become production manager of 
the United Phonographs corporation in Sheboygan. 

As a result of investigations showing a large 
number of school children in Milwaukee under 
weight, special nutritional classes have been 
planned. Children who are found to be under 
weight will be provided with milk and crackers as 
a special diet, and home conditions will be investi- 
gated. 

President John F. Sims, of the Stevens Point 
Normal School, has been named a member of a 
committee of the national council of education for 
the years 1920-21, which will work on constructive 
educational problems. Mr. Sims is the only Wis- 
consin man on the committee, which is a depart- 
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Founder and the Preserver 
of Our Nation 


‘Tee greatest lesson of the war for our boys and girls is the lesson of TRUE AMERI- 
CANISM. As never before, the meaning of the lives and principles of Washington and 
Lincoln should be instilled into our youth. Through music, as in no other way, can these 
lessons be impressed. Let the Columbia Grafonola and Columbia Records fill your school 
program in memory of Washington and Lincoln with the spirit of TRUE AMERICANISM. 

















| SUGGESTED PROGRAM 

1. Assembly March, A6127. 
2. America, Song by the School. 
3. Paul Revere’s Ride, | ongfellow, Harry E. Humphrey, A5970. 
4. The Star Spangled Banner, Louis Graveure, A5949. 
5. The Message of Washington, Address by Pupil. 
6. Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, Song by the School. 
7. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, Harry i}. Humphrey, A3044. 
8. Medley of Patriotic Airs, ( olumbia Stellar Quartet, A2269. 
9. The Message of Lincoln, Address by Pupil. 

10. Spirit of Victory, Cogswell, A7535, (Marching Song for Dismissal). 

















“The Grafonola in the Class Room” catalog contains Clip this coupon and mail today 


an abundance of material for Kindergarten, Grades and o-oo oOo 

High School. carefully graded and |. ssified. | COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO 
Any Columbia Dealer will gl.dly place a Grafonola Educational Department 

and Pushmobile with a number of | ducational Records Woolworth Building, New York City 

in your School on trial, without cost or obligation to you, Please send the following Literature: 

so that you may prove, to your own satisfaction, what ; (Check subject desirc d) 

great service Columbia materi :l may do in your schools. Grafonola Catalog [ ] 


. 7 ee ee aaa Educational Record Catalog [ ] 
Send the Coupon for Educational Literature. Riedie end Medd i 3 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 





Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. Columbia Graphophone Company is 
Reproducer. «inbng crank, andtum- Woolworth Building, New York City 
table may be locked in Pushmobile. ” | > 
Either Oak or Mahogany. Canadian Factory: Toronto 
vu (WEF eb) 
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About 27 per cent of the students registered in 
the University of Wisconsin come from other 
states and nations. Fifteen foreign countries are 
represented by 86 students. China leads with 24, 
Norway is second with 17; and the Philippine 
Islands third, with 14. Forty-five states besides 
Wisconsin, are represented by 1,828 students. 

Five hundred service men have applied for ad- 
mission to state educational institutions at the be- 
ginning of the next semester under the bonus act, 
bringing the total number of those receiving state 
aid to over five thousand. The scholastic records 
of service men who entered higher institutions in 
October have proved to be exceptionally high. 

A beautiful bronze medal is the gift of the Uni- 
versity of Paris to the University of Wisconsin, in 
commemoration of the Badger university’s service 
in the war against Germany. A formal letter of 
acceptance on parchment, engrossed and_ illumi- 
nated in colors and bearing the signature of Presi- 
dent Birge, has been prepared to be sent to Paris. 

Not only poor salaries have driven teachers into 
other professions, according to County Supt. L. A. 
Gordon, of Portage county, who has recently made 
an investigation of rural teaching conditions, but 
the unsatisfactory rooming and boarding places 
which rural school teachers have had to put up 
with have been responsible for the present dearth. 

Plan for organizing Manitowoc county to con- 
duct the publicity campaign for better teaching 
conditions and salaries are now in progress. One 
dollar will be collected from each member of the 
teaching force to further the state-wide campaign, 
which is in charge of L. D. Harvey of Stout Insti- 
tue, Menomonie. Other counties, what have you 
done ? 

The Kenosha School of Music is to be made a 
branch of the Sherwood Music School of Chicago 
and of the Kenosha public school system, offer- 
ing students an opportunity to take courses in the 
School of Music at a small cost, and receive pub- 
lic school credit. Arrangements of this kind are 
being made throughout the country in order to 
standardize the music teaching profession. 

A special New Year edition of the Antigo Daily 
Journal devotes a large amount of space to the 
growth and improvements in the city and rural 
schools during the past year. The reports from 
City Supt. Ernest Iler and Miss Bertha Moss, 
county superintendent, as well as from Prin. W. E, 
Smith. of the Langlade County Training School, 
are evidences of unusually high educational stand- 
ards. 

George E. Teeter, of the Milwaukee School of 
Engineering, urges educational staffs for newspa- 
pers, so that the public may better understand 
the truth about the schools, what their needs are, 
and what they are accomplishing. President C. 
G. Pearse, of the Milwaukee Normal school be- 


lieves that state institutions should maintain pub- 
licity men to put educational news in good shape 
for the newspapers. 

The night school at Ladysmith, organized, as 
stated last month, by one of the ministers because 
of a failure of the school board to take an inter- 
est, has been placed under the supervision of Prin. 
B. Mack Dresden, of the Rusk County Training 
School. Night classes are held in the training 
school building, and the text-books are furnished 
by the training schoo] and the Bureau of Natural- 
ization of the United States. 


An old shack of a schoolhouse that has done 
duty for forty years in Oconto Falls was voted 
“good enough” by the voters of that school dis- 
trict, and plans for a new building in the first 
ward were turned down. Although action is 
stopped temporarily, according to the Oconto 
Falls Herald, the “penny pinchers and Pharisees 
will be powerless to long delay the erection of a 
building that will be a credit to the district.” 


The proposed plan for the erection of a new 
building at Appleton to house a junior high school 
was recently turned down by the common council. 
An addition to the old building will relieve the 
crowded condition for the present, but no junior 
high school will be established now. This action 
will be somewhat of a surprise to many educators 


in the state who have looked upon Appleton as an 
exceptionally progressive city in all matters per- 
taining to schools. 


A protest against the patriotic pageant pre- 
sented at the Milwaukee North Division High 
school recently, and criticised because of a scene 
showing soldiers producing order among rioting 
strikers, was tabled by the complaint committee 
of the school board. The complaint appears to 
have originated with a woman reporter of a so- 
cialist organ and two trades union officials. Supt. 
Potter and the members of the school board de- 
clared they saw nothing objectionable in the 
pageant. 

The village school at Mercer, Iron county, has 
recently adopted the hot lunch plan. The move- 
ment continues to spread throughout the state. At 
New London, beneficial results of the warm lunch 
are reported. The cost to each pupil for a choice 
of hot soups. cocoa, vegetables, rice, scalloped 
dishes, ete., is about four cents. Eau Claire and 
Chippewa Falls report surprising changes in the 
attitude of children toward their school work, in- 
creased weight, and mental alertness as a result of 
the warm noon lunch. 

A campaign is being planned in Beloit to in- 
erease the school levy for another year. A vote of 
the people will determine in the spring whethe 
more funds shall be available for school purposes. 
Two junior high schooi buildings and one grade 
building are under way for which about forty addi- 
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BOOK REVIEWS A Child’s First Steps in French. By Arthur Vize- 

Citizenship In School and Out, The First Six Years telly. Illustrated. New York. Isaac Pitman 
of School Life. By Arthur William Dunn, Spe- and Sons. 

cialist in civic education, U. S. Bureau of Educa- Notes on Common Animals. The Nature Notebook 

tion, author of ““The Community and the Citizen, Series. Edited by Anna Botsford Comstock. 

and ‘Community Civics and Rural Life,” and by Price, 30¢c. Ithaca, N. Y. Comstock Publishing 
Hannah Margaret Harris, instructor in history, Company. 


civics and English, State Normal School, Hyan- mre ae : . 

nis, Mass. Illustrated. Boston, New York and The Psychology of Nations. A Contribution to the 

Chicago. D. C. Heath and Company, Publishers. Philosophy of History. By G. 7 Partridge. 
The Tragedy of Coriolanus. By William Shake- Pricer $2.90. New York. The MacMillan Com 

speare. Edited with introduction and notes, by ica 

H. D. Weiser, A. B., former master of English, The Book of Ice Cream. By Walter W. Fisk, As- 


New York Military Academy, Cornwall, N. Y. sistant Professor of Dairy Industry, New York 
MacMilan’s Pocket Classics. New York. The State College of Agriculture at Cornell Univer- 
MacMillan Company, Publishers. sity. Price, $2.50. New York. The MacMillan 
The Voyage of a Vice-Chancellor. By Arthur Company. 
Everett Shipley, Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. By Kate Douglas 
sity of Cambridge. Price, $1.50. New York. Wiggin. Riverside Literature Series. Price, 
G. P. Putman’s Sons. 64ce. Boston, New York, Chicago. Houghton 
A First Book in Algebra. By Fletcher Durell, Mifflin Company. The Riverside Press, Cam- 
Ph. D., Head of Mathematical Department, bridge. 
Lawrenceville School, and by E. E. Arnold, Architectural Drawing Plates. By Franklin George 
M. A., Supervising Principal, the Public Schools Elwood, B. Ar., Head of Department of Archi- 
of the Pelhams, New York. New York and Chi- tectural and Mechanical Drawing, Vocational 
: cago. Charles E. Merrill Company. School, Mooseheart, Illinois. Price, 50c. Peoria, 
q Leaders of the Great War. By Cora W. Rowell. Ill. The Manual Arts Press. 
New York. The MacMillan Company. Readings in Literature. Book Two. By Franklin 
Herbert Tingle, and Especially His Boyhood. By B. Dyer, Superintendent of Schools, Boston, and 
John R. Clark Hall. The story of a delicate boy Mary J. Brady, Primary Supervisor of Schools, 
whose education was accomplished mainly by St. Louis. Eighth Reader of the Merrill Readers. 
games devised by himself. London, New York. New York and Chicago. Charles E. Merrill Com- 
4 The MacMillan Company, Publishers. pany. 
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National Wood Renovating Co Our ‘‘Casmire Process’’ makes old desks like new for ap- 


proximately 60 to 75 cents adesk. Write for Booklet “Facts and Figures.” 
KANSAS CITY, MO. Also jobbers of Au-Du-Septic Crayon, Alpha Crayon, and complete line of 
Warehouses: Indianapolis, LosAngeles School Supplies, Write for Catalogue A. 


) MEMORIAL TABLETS AND HONOR ROLLS 
BRON ZE Albert Russell & Sons Co. 


123 Merrimack Street Newberryport, Mass. 








THE FAMOUS 


Vul-Cot Waste Basket 


Guaranteed for five years 


A waste holder---not a waste sieve. Indestructible and fire 
resisting. Made from a specially constructed fibre under im- 
mense pressure. Does not rust, dent, or corrode. The 
lightest in weight of any waste basket made. 







Complete stock in all sizes and colors always on hand. 
Special discount in half-dozen or larger lots. 





The Parker Company 


No. 2. Top diameter, 12 inches; bot- SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
tom 10 inches; 14 inches deep. : . F 
The most popular size. Price $1.50 12 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wisconsin 
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tional teachers will be required. Without pro- 
viding for these new expenses the tax rate is now 
nearly three per cent. Other cities complaining of 
the heavy cost of schools should note that Beloit 
contemplates improving her school system in spite 
of high taxation. 

What can be done in a small high school in a 
village of 800, with an enrollment of 56? Here 
are some of the real things being done in the high 
school at Genoa Junction: A high school orches- 
tra of seven pieces practices one hour a week. A 
community orchestra and band practices at the 
schoolhouse. There is a “Hi-Y” and a Junior “Y,” 
both organized under the supervision of the county 
Y. M. C. A. secretary, and each meets weekly at 
the schoolhouse. The village library is at the 
schoolhouse. Moving pictures are shown after 
school and a recitation room is being equipped 
with screens so that films may be shown to classes 
during the day. The community is given a chance 
to see the films at night. The public is interested 
in the schools, and the school board stands behind 
and pushes. Congratulate the schoolhouse! 

Badger Cities to Open Courses for 350 Men : 

Several Wisconsin cities are to have new evening 
Classes in various engineering subjects, conducted by 
the University of Wisconsin Extension Division, and 
opening shortly after the first of the year. Many of 
the Classes will be for soldier bonus students only. 

Janesville is to have two Classes, one in shop sketch- 
ing, and one in shop mathematics. conducted at the 
plant of the Samson Tractor Company. 

Racine is to have three, an automobile course, with 
4) men already enrolled, a course in shop mathematics 
which has 75 men enrolled, and 2 course in gas and 
oil engines with 20 men enrolled. 

Fort Atkinson is to have an automobile course, for 
which 42 men have already enrolled. 

Milwaukee will have a course in steam boilers and 
65 men are planning to study. A class in heat which 
was started recently for advanced steam engineers, 
has an enrollment of 34. Thirteen school janitors are 
taking an advanced course in steam heating. 

Madison plants will have three classes, of about 15 
men each, in advanced gas engine, shop mathematics, 
and shop sketching courses. 


The Teaching Profession 

Teachers throughout the country take honest prid¢ 
in the fact that they belong to a worthy profession. 
They hold to ideals and standards in keeping with the 
high type of their calling. Shame on the men and 
women who would break down this source of their in- 
spiration by forcing upon them the claim that there is 
no such thing as a teaching profession in the United 
States and that the teachers’ work is a most menial 
kind of service. Nothing but discontent and disloy- 
alty can result from the promotion of such doctrine. 
There is a teaching profession and its ideals have in- 
spired hope on the part of teachers and gained the 
confidence of the public. The fact that teachers be- 
lieve they belong to a worthy profession and that the 
public appreciates its high standards are the strongest 
forces at the present time in securing increased sal- 
aries for teachers in the present crisis in education 
There is a teaching profession and the National Edu- 
cation Association is one of many organizations of 
teachers properly credited with being professional or- 
ganizations.—N. EH. A. Bulletin. 


“DANGER SIGNALS FOR TEACHERS” 


It is not readily apparent why Doctor Winship 
gave his last book this title. It is a book of en- 
couragement and inspiration rather than of warn- 
ing or apprehension. Doctor Winship is always 
hopeful in what he says and what he writes, and 
this.book is characteristic of him. It contains fifty- 
three “Signals.” Every one relates to a situation 
or a problem which all teachers encounter in their 
daily life in the class-room or outside or in their 
reflections upon the educational process. Doctor 
Winship, far more than most men, knows how to 
say the thing that will interest teachers and give 
them hope and courage in their work. There are 
no tables or graphs or mathematical formulae in 
the book, but it appears to us that the advice that 
is given to teachers is in accora with the best 
thought in the educational world today. 

There are not many teachers in America who 
have not heard Doctor Winship’s voice and ob- 
served his dynamic personality. They can visualize 
him as they read his ‘‘Signals’’ and this will enable 
them to enjoy what he writes all the more. 


Minimum Age For Teachers Reduced in Iowa 

The minimum age for teachers in Iowa has been re- 
duced from 18 to 17 years for the remainder of this 
school year. The board of education has taken this 
action in an effort to adjust the serious shortage of 
teachers in rural schools, between 700 and S00 of 
these schoolhouses how standing empty. 

This may plug some vacancies, but the board un- 
doubtedly is sacrificing quality. A 17-year-old girl has 
too much yet to learn to be a good teacher. She hasn’t 
had a chance to become a good teacher. 

What’s the mater with getting married women to 
become teachers? There are none better equipped, not 
only to inculcate the “three Rs,” but to mix in that 
worldly Common sense that is.more valuable to pupils 
thin a great deal learned from printed pages. 

With the cost of living where it is, there ought to 
be a lot of capable married women who would be glad 
to help out with the family budget in this manner, if 
the board would only say the word.—Siouxr City 
Tribune. 

Jane Addams, of Hull House, said at a mothers’ 
meeting: ‘‘How quaint the minds of children are! 
One New Year’s Day I gave a little girl a present 
of a diary. 

““This is a diary,’’ I explained to her. ‘Every 
day you must write in it a record of your life, a 
record of how you live.’ 

“The little girl turned the blank pages of the 
book and asked: ‘But why isn’t it called a livery 
instead of a diary, ma’am?’’—Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 


We can not plow a field, build a house, paint a barn, 
or splice a rope with words. When we go out into 
the world to make our way we will not be asked how 
much we have read about things, but how much we 
can do and how well.—P. G. Holden. 








THE NEW NATIONAL ANTHEM 


Should be sung every day. Greatest song of the 


age. Ten copies unison or four-part harmony, 
for $1.00 and slips with words ard music to 
chorus, all needed for your school free. Address 
‘‘America, My Country’’ Ass’n., Red Wing, Minn. 
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HOTEL BLATZ 


R. C. MUNSCHE, Proprietor 





The Parker Company 
12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wisconsin 

























European Plan $1.25 per day; with Bath $2.00 and 
up. A la Carte service all day. Regular meals 50c 





The Standard Test Sheets, authorized by 
Dr. Theisen, State Department of Education, 


carried in stock by 
The Parker Company, Madison, Wis. 





and 75 cents. Noonday Luncheon, 50 cents. 







Opposite City Hall Square Milwaukee, Wis. 
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EVISED, rewritten, and enlarged from the first edition of Wisconsin 
in Story and Song by Rounds and Hippensteel (1916) _ Illustrated. 
For a reader in the 
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4 master’s home, should 


be without this record 
of the literary achieve- 
ments of the Badger 
writers. 

In the teaching of 
American literature, 
here is a supplemen- 
tary text as essential 
as Wisconsin’s His- 
tory is to the subject 
of American History. 








The Parker Company, Publishers 















gems of Hamlin Gar- 
land, General Chas. 
King, John Muir, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Eb- 
en Rexford, Carl 
Schurz, and a half a 
hundred others. 

400 Pages of Wis- 
consin wit, humor, 
and pathos. Bound 
in cloth. Illustrated. 
Price $1.00. 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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FORTIETH YEAR, SEPTEMBER 1919 


THE MAGAZINE “EDUCATION” 


$3.00 a Year 35 Cents Per Number 
The oldest high-class monthly educational magazine in the United States 


SAMPLE TESTIMONIALS 


“Enclosed find check for renewal of Education, the 39th remittance without a skip—being one of Bicknell’s charter members in 
1879.’"—Homer H. Seerley, President Iowa State Teachers’ College. 


“Education is appreciated everywhere.’’—Geo. E. Walk, Lecturer on Education, N. Y. University. 





“I think no teacher actively engaged in teaching can afford to be without it.’’—E. A. Castle, Philomath, Ore. 

“‘A magazine which we much enjoy.’’—Sister Mary Evangela, St. Xavier’s Convent, Chicago, Ill. 

“*As necessary to a teacher as a medical journal to a physician.’’—M. T. Pritchard, Master Everett School, Boston. 
“Of greatest value to all who are trying to formulate an educational theory.” —Pres. Faunce, Brown University, R. I. 


YOUR MAGAZINE LIST! 





(LOWEST CLUBBING RATES) 


Please order all your magazines thru us. 
rate publishers. 


Our motto is “Any Magazine Sent Anywhere. 


It will save writing a lot of letters to sepa- 


9 


With forty years of 


history to its credit EDUCATION commands the confidence of the school world. We 
place our reputation behind all orders and guarantee satisfaction. 


‘Come early and avoid the rush.” 


THE PALMER COMPANY :: 


Send in your subscription Now to 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














STORIES THAT ARE DEAR TO CHILDISH HEARTS 





Action, Imitation and Fun Series 


By MYRA L. PRATT CHADWICK 


qs series consists of one phonic reader, 
which is a basic text, and the supple- 
mentary readers, based on stories dear to 


childish hearts. These supplementary read- 
ers are carefully graded and form an ideal 
series through which to develop both sight 
reading and sound interpretation. Each 
book is complete in itself and independent 
of the others. Each may be used with any 
system of teaching reading. The illustra- 
tions, in addition to being pleasing to chil- 
dren, are of such nature as to inspire creative 
imagination. 


Educational Publishing Co. 
2457 Prairie Ave. Chicago, IIl. 








BASIC PRIMER 

Little Peoples Sound Primer 
128 pp) 

STORY PRIMER 
The Little Red Hen 
The Three Pigs 40 cents 
The Three Bears 40 cents 

ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 


Three Little Kittens— Chicken 
Little 
~~ Hood—-The Seven 


40 cents 


40 cents 


40 cents 
40 cents 


FIRST READER STORY BOOKS 


Puss in Boots—Reynard the 
40 cents 


monds and Toads 
ing Beauty 
Jack the Giant Killer 


Sleep- 
40 cents 
40 cents 


40 cents 























